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WwW Edward D. Faulkner died on August 28th a 


remarkable personality passed on. 

When the French Government in 1902 conferred 
upon him the Order of the Cheva- 
lier of the Legion of Honor, and 
the much-coveted decoration of 
the Red Ribbon, inaugurated by 
Napoleon I, it was in recognition of his conscientious 
work, for his operations in the European field did much 
to perpetuate among French manufacturers and artists, 
the best traditions of their best periods. 

The business of the firm was established back in 
1828 and was originally known as George Johnson; 
then as Johnson & Faulkner, the Faulkner being the 
father of Edward D. and Frank Faulkner. But even 
during his father’s regime, Edward Faulkner was the 
buyer. Personally he was more concerned with the 
quality of his stock.rather than its commercial value. 
He bought what -he believed in. . He bought for his 
personal satisfaction realizing that there were thou- 
sands of people in America who approved of the things 
that he liked. He spent from four to six months 
every year in the European markets. 

It has been said that he gave little encouragement 
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to American manufacturers and yet I recall the time 
when the managing head of the firm of Waring & Gil- 
low called upon him, and Mr. Faulkner felt particular 
interest in showing him through his stock, at that time, 
unquestionably the largest wholesale upholstery stock 
in the world; and as he went from one table to another 
Mr. Faulkner took particular pride in emphasizing 
the excellence of his innumerable American-made ex- 
amples. 

Every year, I used to see his advance samples and 
I remember when Art Nouveau was so popular in this 
country and yet not a yard of this style was to be 
found in his stock. Simply, as he explained it, because 
he did not like it. That was enough. The fact that 
there was a trade demand for it, did not interest him. 

I recall the embarrassment of a salesman who 
came into his office one day and told Mr. Faulkner, as 
a matter of cheerful news, that the last of a certain 
pattern that had been a very slow seller, had been 
ordered and the stock was closed out. 

“Indeed? Then there are those who appreciate !’’ 

And he immediately cabled an order for more. 

Naturally as the head of his firm, he was able to 
carry out his plans unhampered. On one occasion, he 
believed that machine reproductions of classic tapestry 
panels would have an appeal to the better trade of the 
country. He approached a French manufacturer on ° 
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the subject who said the expense would be prohibitive. 

“There’s no loom made to produce such pieces. 
We would have to build special looms.”’ 

“What would it cost?” asked Mr. Faulkner. 

“At least $10,000.” 

Mr. Faulkner gave a guarantee on the expense of 
the initial product with the understanding that in the 
United States, these pieces would be sold to him ex- 
clusively. 

“Make your price,” he said, “sufficient to cover 
the cost and expense of installation and if you find you 
have under-estimated I will make up the deficit.” 

But there was no deficit. Indeed the enterprise 
was so successful that this branch of manufacture 
steadily grew and expanded to its present proportions. 

Then, as now, there were always men of keen 
business acumen at the helm but Mr. Faulkner chose 
the course. Even in his father’s day, it was his pro- 
phetic discernment and his belief in the development 
of American taste that stimulated his own business and 
the business of countless decorators. 

The code of ethics, traditional with his organiza- 
tion, was an influence in the trade, wholesale and re- 
tail, always respected. 

When Mr. Faulkner was first afflicted with fail- 
ing health, it was thought that with his demise, the 
business would be closed. He left no son. He was the 
last of his family, but with pride in the work which he 
had built, he planned to leave behind him men well able 
to carry on. 

To the last his alert mind kept him in personal 
touch with every phase of the trade’s development ; he 
even planned the private office in the extension of the 
firm’s headquarters, where notwithstanding his disabil- 
ity, he could pass an hour or so a day. 

If the history of interior decoration in America is 
ever written, I believe that every decorator and archi- 
tect could pay some tribute of appreciation to Mr. 
Faulkner, for at some time for forty years past, all 
paths have led to the doorway of his firm. 
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x ges attention of our readers is called to the fact that 
within the last few months there has developed, or 
seems to have, a systematic burglary of shops of deco- 
rators who carry expensive rugs and 

A Warning! _ tapestry panels. 

For a long while the light-fingered 
gentry of the underworld have confined their activities 
to articles of small bulk but high value. For some un- 
known cause they have now turned their attention to 
materials in our industry that though of bulky nature 
they seem to be able to dispose of without detection. 

This is a matter that calls for the co-operation of 
all engaged in the decorative business. Rich tapestries, 
rugs and pictures that compose the loot of recent New 


York burglaries can not be disposed of in the ordinary 


_ channels patronized by the thief. The only value of 


these things lies in their applicability to the furnishing 
of a fine home. They are obviously out of place in the 
homes of the thieves, and can only bring profit to them 
when disposed of. 

It is suggested, therefore, that the decorating trade 
throughout the country should be on its guard both 
against depredations of this sort and also against being 
made the vehicle of sale for stolen property. It is con- 
ceivable that the organizations of the underworld who 
direct the operations of such burglaries as these, where 
a critical knowledge of decorative values seems to be 
present, could devise some fictitious story to account 
for offering these things for sale to a legitimate dealer, 
and unwittingly a dealer might find himself the direct 
purchaser or an agent of purchase of what is really 
stolen property. 

The character of the material that is entering into 
these thefts is indicated in the four tapestries stolen 
late last month from the J. R. Bremner Co., Inc., 835 
Madison Avenue, New York, which are valued at 
about $10,000 and correspond to the following descrip- 
tion: 

1. Tapestry panel (modern handwoven) ap- 
proximate size 9/1” high, 7’2” wide, with 9” floral 
border framing all around. Field of panel foliage 
and tree landscape. Lower right hand manufac- 
turer’s mark woven in outside blue margin of 
tapestry about 12” to 14” up from lower edge. 

2. Tapestry panel (modern handwoven) ap- 
proximate size 9/1” high, 11’6” wide, with 9” bor- 
der of same design and detail and coloring as de- 
scribed above. Field of panel landscape—trees 
and foliage with castle in distance. 

3. Tapestry panel (modern handwoven) ap- 
proximate size 9/1” or 2” high, 11’5” or 6” wide. 
Same design and detail border as described for 
Nos. 1 and 2. Field of tapestry, male and female 
figures grouped as returning from harvest. 
Woman carrying basket on head, and one male 
figure carrying flail on shoulder—against tree 
background. All figures facing to left. Same 
manufacturers. Mark right margin. 

4. Tapestry panel (modern handwoven) ap- 
proximate size 11’6” high, 7/4” wide with narrow 
3” or 4” floral border panelling sides and top ; bot- 
tom border 12” wide specially treated with four 
floral garlands across width, with central crest 
shield, field of which is quarter divided into blue 
and red—scenic subject is view of “Lake George” 
with mountains in distance and small figure of 
man with dog in center left foreground—weaver’s 
mark at left corner woven into panel. 
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OR a number of years, American designers, manu- 

facturers, educators and editors have watched the 
art developments which from time to time other nations 
have brought forth as this or that newly discovered 
style and our senses have been afflicted by every new 
vagary of taste from the days of l’Art Nouveau to the 
present. Yet the fact remains that we have produced 
no definite style tendency with which we could combat 
the charge that America alone, of all the progressive 
nations, was producing no new school of design. 

Indeed, it has been claimed that we have nothing 
actually American and that our entire subsistence in 
the matter of design is based upon warmed-over dishes 
that has been inspired by some other 
race. The statement was boldly 
made, with reference to the Inter- 
national Exposition of Modern Deco- 
rative and Industrial Art in Paris 
last year, that America could not 
compete by reason of the clause 
which required that “all works ad- 
mitted to the Exposition must show 
new inspiration and real originality 
—reproductions, imitations and 
counterfeits of ancient styles will be strictly prohib- 
ited.” 

At first view, there seems to be reason for dis- 
comfiture in the fact that these charges may be par- 
tially true but when a more sober examination is made 
of the subject, there is opportunity for a philosophical 
acceptance of conditions as they exist. 

First of all, let us question whether there is any 
real necessity for America to produce a new style or 
a so-called national style in the designs of furniture 
and other forms of home-furnishing equipment. We 
have given domicile, ever since Colonial times, to the 
art products of other countries and it was through as- 
sociation with the importations of types of fine English 


When it comes, Amer- 
ica’s Individual School 
of Design will be not 
a Forced Growth but a 
Natural Flowering in its 
Proper Season. 


needs. 


-A GUILTY OF DESIGN STAGNATION 


and French craftsmanship that our native-born crafts- 
men received their first classical inspiration. 

When America separated from England we had no 
history going back several generations in association 
with fine things but our readiness to adopt and adapt 
the work of others to our own needs, so that in time 
they became cherished here in the land of adoption as 
they were in the land of their creation, was an evidence 
of inherited discrimination. 

Examine any piece of domestic furniture a cen- 
tury old or more and what do you find—not a clumsy, 
ill-proportioned, crude product of some tasteless ama- 
teur but rather an evidence of skillful workmanship, 
sound construction and pleasing form 
that if not distinctly copied from 
some old world piece has, at least, the 
family characteristics that indicate 
some old-world source of its inspira- 
tion and plan. 

Had our forefathers been ac- 
tuated by the spirit that seems today 
to drive the designers of other na- 
tions for that something entirely new, 
they had certainly a wonderful 
chance to cast off the shackles of tradition and to 
pioneer new beauties in home furnishings for them- 
selves. 

Doubtless there were those who scorned the 
products made in England and sought to devise some 
new and independent form of household utilities but 
those things which survive are not of that distinctly 
independent type. Even the things that Savery and 
Phyfe made, most typically Early American in their 
conception and handling, bear such close resemblance 
to contemporary English pieces that it is difficult to 
determine just where English influence stopped and 
American interpretation began. 

We have nothing but admiration for the achieve- 
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ments in artistic pioneering that French decorators 
and designers have accomplished. We have sympathy 
also for those things of theirs which, though distinctly 
new, do not please us. But we have no less apprecia- 
tion of English and Italian craftsmanship which goes 
stolidly along year after year reproducing historic 
replicas of other ages. 

However, our appreciation of the work of other 
nations finds no feeling of chagrin over the fact that 
we discover no definitely new American types of furni- 
ture—a possible well-spring of future Twentieth Cen- 
tury antiques. 

Why should we be exercised over the production 
of an American style? Why do teachers bear down 
so heavily on the theory of originality, as if that were 
the one thing important to achieve in a frenzied, con- 
scious striving for newness. 

We are not at present a nation of art lovers but 
a nation of inventors. Most of us would rather for- 
mulate a scheme to extract drudgery from some form 
of manual labor, than to wander through the world’s 
finest art gallery, or sit at a symphony concert. 

America is the land of the tractor, steam-shovel, 


A dining room by Lucie Renaudt at the XVI Salon des Artistes Decorateurs. See text on page 109. 


the multiple reaper, the hay-loader, and the motor 
highway. We are busy doing things. Later, when 
as a nation we have accomplished our major projects 
of cultivating, building and inventing, we will have 
time and leisure for the contemplation of things beau- 
tiful. Art promotion which at the present time is but 
a minor interest will become a major pursuit, and 
then, the development of a national type of design 
will be a natural out-cropping of art endeavor, not a 
hot-house, forced growth made-to-order over night. 

The Twentieth Century will leave its impress 
on all kinds of art craftmanship. Whether it reaches 
its highest peak of influence in the next 25 years or 
in the following 50 years is a matter of small moment. 
It will come. 

In our opinion, it will not be hastened by a 
fevered endeavor of invention but will be a natural 
outcome of the customs and manners of its day. Un- 
til it comes, what does it matter whether our sur- 
roundings are made comfortable by materials which 
show French, Italian, Spanish or English natal influ- 
ences so long as they meet our demands for good taste, 
fine construction, comfort and convenience? 
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When a member of the Senate advocates the abolishment of certain govern- 
mental activities, business men may _— pause to consider them and their 
value. 
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torial Investigations Since 1910 Have Cost One Million and a Half of the Public’s Money. The Federal 






MEDDLING 


Trade Commission Has Expended, Since 1915, Over Three and a Quarter Millions Over and Above the Pen- 
alties Their Operations Have Imposed by Interference with Legitimate Business. 


N AN article in the August “Nation’s Business”’ 

Senator David A. Reed of Pennsylvania opens a 

discussion concerning the Government’s faculty of 
meddling with business, in the following paragraph: 

“If I were a dictator, I would abolish the Federal 
Trade Commission this morning, the Shipping Board 
tonight and the Interstate Commerce Commission to- 
morrow.” 

These words coming from one of the Senate’s 
chief inquisitors may well make business men pause. 
Mr. Reed’s statement is based presumably upon a 
knowledge of the high cost of administrative investiga- 
tion. Perhaps he speaks also from a knowledge of the 
fact that meddling with some one else’s business seldom 
produces beneficial results. 

We have had examples innumerable of legislative 
attempts to regulate certain kinds of business. Some 
self-deputized sleuth discovers that this or that particu- 
lar type of business is making an industry wealthy. It 
is profitable, therefore, it must be wrong. - 

A complaint is made either to one of the several 
Federal regulatory bodies or a quiet tip is handed to 
some legislator who introduces a resolution in Congress 
or in the Senate calling for an investigation of this par- 
ticular source of affluence. 

The next procedure is, of course, the unleashing of 
a horde of investigators in order to determine the rights 
or wrongs of the charges that have been made. 

Committees are convened, witnesses are examined, 
questionnaires are sent out and a whole program of 
questioning is inaugurated in order that that particular 
type of business may be made to run the gauntlet of 
public and governmental criticism. 


Perhaps in some cases, these investigations result 
in the discovery of wrong doers but on the word of 
no less a personage than the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, in his judgment, three of the most important 
regulatory commissions of the Government could be 
dismissed without loss. 

From a survey of the results of some of the most 


-important investigations (important as judged by news- 


paper space) they accomplished really very little when 
the final decree was pronounced. 

Million dollar fines that were never paid, bribery 
indictments that were never proceeded with and other 
forms of wholesale public besmirchment, have been 
common newspaper talk within the last decade so that 
the man on the street may be pardoned for a skepticism 
comparable with the Senator’s, whose words we quote. 

The average man, however, surveys with equa- 
nimity these Governmental investigating sprees that 
pertain to some business other than his own. In his 
smug philosophy, he calculates that “where there is 
smoke, there must be fire’ and if in the end, there isn’t, 
it is just too bad and the other fellow’s hard luck, but 
let the same inquisitory finger be pointed at his busi- 
ness and the case assumes a personal aspect. 

As a matter of fact, business in general as well as 
in particular can very well to without a lot of the in- 
vestigations to which it has been subjected. It would 
be foolish to aver that it is not the function of the Gov- 
ernment to regulate injurious practices and to deny 
freedom to organizations that are wilfully vicious, but 
there is so much plain meddling with legitimate busi- 
ness, so much inquisitory interference, so much -unnec- 
essary regulation that the average man is inclined to 
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discount all Governmental sincerity in its pursuit of 
wrong-doing. 

Just now one section of our industry is greatly 
exercised over a ruling of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in reference to furniture descriptions, that employ 
the term “veneer.” Not long since, the Federal Trade 
Commission adopted a specific set of definitions de- 
scriptive of various types of wood furniture. These 
were quoted in the February issue of THE UPHoL- 
STERER & INTERIOR Decorator. The phraseology em- 
ployed seemed at first sight to be eminently fair and 
practical, but it has been discovered by a large number 
of furniture people that the descriptions which definite- 
ly satisfied the commission conveyed an entirely wrong 
idea to the minds of the consumers. 

In the use of the term “veener,”’ according to the 
Federal Trade Commission’s regulations, a piece of 
mahogany furniture in which a mahogany veneer is 
applied to a mahogany core, may be designated as ma- 
hogany but should the veneer be applied to gumwood 
or to some other substantial type of core wood other 
than mahogany, it must be labelled “veneered.” The 
plain inference of this regulation is that veneer and 
veneered furniture constitutes an inferiority as com- 
pared with solid wood. And it is plainly to be implied 
by the wording of the regulation that in the opinion of 
the framers of the paragraph, the core of the same 
wood as the veneer would be superior to any other 
type of wood. 

Whence such wondrous wisdom? And how de- 
rived? It never could have been gleaned from furni- 


ture manufacturing circles nor from researches into. 


the purpose of veneering nor from any series of tests 
with which furniture men are familiar. 

Perhaps the Commission was advised by some one 
in the jewelry trade or perhaps a clothier or a chemist 
or it may be that the knowledge was gleaned by a ques- 
tionnaire process from retailers who in the main know 
as little about manufacturing as do the customers they 
serve. 

Whatever may have been the source of the ex- 
pert opinion, by which their considerations were gov- 
erned, if their calculations with reference to the use of 
the term “veneer” in the furniture business are a 
sample of their specific knowledge and if their refusal 
to reconsider the phrase is an evidence of their com- 
mon attitude toward a decision wrongfully established, 
we are inclined to wish Senator Reed might be a dic- 
tator long enough to accomplish the first morning’s 
work of his expressed program. 





WHY NOT DESIGNED CEILING PAPERS? 


S FAR aS we can imagine there is no earthly reason 
why the ceilings of average rooms should not by 
their treatment be given some slight degree of inter- 
est. Nevertheless season after season, for ceilings, 
manufacturers furnish and retailers sell almost exclu- 


sively, either blanks or moire papers which at best 
serve only as a covering and never as a decoration. 
Why is this? Is it that the manufacturers lack in- 
genuity to create appropriate designs for ceiling use or 
is it that the consumers are fearful of using anything 
on their ceilings other than a plain white or cream? 

In either case we believe that steps should be taken 
to rectify this condition ; to persuade manufacturers to 
bring out ceiling papers which are decorative; to edu- 
cate the consumers to use them. 

No permanently blank space can possess interest 
and why is it that good decorators expend time, effort 
and taste to beautify the four walls and the floor of a 
room and leave the ceiling a monotonous expanse of 
plain white? We will grant that the ceilings of most 
rooms must be treated in lighter colors than the walls 
and floor but because light colors are required is no 
reason for abjuring color altogether. All true harmo- 
nious arrangements in interior decoration are based on 
Nature’s own principles of harmony and Nature, in her 
benificent moods, abhors blank spaces as she abhors a 
vacuum. As a novelty, we are all taken by the sky on 
those days when it is an absolutely unbroken expanse 
of blue. But after a very little time we grow tired of 
this monotony and welcome with relief the days in 
which the blue of the sky is broken by flecks and 
streamers of cloud. 

And so in our rooms, if once we get away from 
the absurd idea that the ceiling which tops our well 
decorated walls and floors, must be an uninteresting 
blank and put on the ceiling some harmonious arrange- 
ments of lines and pastel shades which do not clash 
with the covering of our walls, we will find our rooms 
more interesting, cozier and more beautiful. 

In some of the wall paper lines a few of the num- 
bers are manufactured with papers which in color and 
faint pattern continue the idea of the design of the side 
wall papers. But such numbers are the exception rather 
than the rule and we believe if more ceiling papers 
were printed to harmoniously ¢ompliment the side wall 
papers, the wall paper manufacturers would consider- 
ably enlarge the market for their products. 





ARCHITECTURAL EXPOSITION PLANS 


| great are already being made for the Second Archi- 
tectural and Allied Art Exposition to be held under 
the auspices of the Architectural League of New York 
in the Grand Central Palace during the period between 
February 21st and March 5th, 1927. 

This exposition is expected to represent the prog- 
ress made in America in home building and furnish- 
ing and equipment. Charles H. Green is to be the 


Managing Director, Harvey W. Corbett is Chairman 
of the General Exposition Committee, Howard Green- 
ley is the Director of Decorations and Walter T. 
Sweatt is Director of Exhibits. 















SENSIBLE SUN PORCH FURNITURE TASTEFULLY ARRANGED 
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The optimist dealing in theories will assert that there is 


nething wrong with business 


but the reasonable men 


dealing with facts’ know that there appears to be some- 
thing decidedly wrong. 
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No. 1—Tue Free SAMPLE EvIL 


HERE are certain schools of philosophy that deny 

the existence of evil, and to a follower of this be- 
lief the thought that there could be anything wrong 
with business would be tantamount to a confession of 
lack of faith. The majority of men, however, are in- 
clined to survey facts rather than faiths and to such 
men there appears to be something definitely wrong in 
the business of wholesaling drapery fabrics, particu- 
larly as it affects the profit side of the ledger. 

Some time ago, a business house of our acquain- 
tance in an effort to discover possible ways and means 
of increasing the earning power 
of their business, called in a firm 
of expert accountants. Repre- 
sentatives of the accountants 
went through the business from 
one end to the other and sur- 
veyed all possible angles of the 
enterprise. At the expiration of 
an interval of time, a voluminous 
report was submitted, which 
stated among other things that 
“if the firm in question could do 





To supply travelers with samples is a legitimate 


rapidly that there are literally thousands of decorating 
enterprises (individuals or firms) who have no business 
establishment, no financial background and no reliable 
rating. The fact that an occasional one or another of 
these embryonic business enterprises lands a good 
order, lends an air of legitimacy to their efforts; but 
the fact remains that in the encouragement of this un- 
organized, uncapitalized type of business, the wholesale 
and jobbing interest of our industry have created a bur- 
den that is becoming a curse. 

Said an importer recently, “I have just finished 
sampling a new fabric. . It en- 
tailed the cutting up into samples 
of $250 worth of material, for 
which we will never get a dollar 
of direct recompense,” “But,” 
we replied, “these are your trav- 
ellers’ samples, through which 
you will do business and the 
sampling is a necessary expense.” 
“On the contrary,” he said, 
“these are not travellers’ samples 
but decorators’ samples, which 





more business and get a higher _ procedure but to be forced to cut up valuable © we are forced to maintain for 


price for its output it could make 
more money.” Simple, wasn’t 
it? But it did not take an ex- 
pert accountant to find that out. Practically any busi- 
ness that could increase distribution of its output at a 
higher price, could make more money, provided the 
business was sound—and in that proviso is a suggestion 
of the possible answer to the question at the top of this 
page. 

Is the business sound? Are its practices good 
business practices? Its methods sensible and its rules 
fair? Let us see. 

The business of interior decoration has grown so 


materials simply for lending purposes would : : 
seem to be a wasteful practice ordered by a lending purposes in order that 


faulty system of doing business. 


these decorators may be able to 
solicit business.” 

Said another importer, “Discovering the need for 
a particular sample recently, I checked up the list to 
see who of our nearby trade had had that particular 
sample the greatest length of time without returning it, 
and finding it to be someone in the city, I sent a boy 
with an urgent request for the sample immediately. He 
came back with the statement that the sample could 
not be returned that day because it formed a part of 
the window display and the window could not be dis- 
turbed.” ; 
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These are not references to isolated cases. They 
are every day occurrences. It is simply a phase of the 
remarkable practice of employing other people’s money 
for one’s own profit. 

A policeman would quickly be called if one of 
these amateur merchants should approach the man- 
ager of a bank and say, “I have a client who is in the 
market for a purchase of money. The order will run 
into considerable proportions and because of my close 
relationship with the client, I have a fair prospect of 
landing the order. If you will lend me several samples 
of the various denominations and forms of money you 
issue, I will use my best endeavor to land the order 
and place the business with you.” 

A person making such a request would be either a 
plain “nut” or dangerously crazy—but hundreds of 
thousands of dollars worth of “fabric” samples are 
“out” today as a result of requests in much the same 
language that we have quoted above. 

Consider now another angle. The use of the 
wholesale salesroom for the serving of retail trade. 

There is hardly a salesroom in New York 
where the customers of their customers are not com- 
mon visitors. Happening one day into a Fifth Ave- 
nue salesroom, the writer passed a woman who was 
pausing in the doorway to roundly berate one of the 
salesmen for a fancied lack of courtesy in the dis- 
play of the firm’s wares. The facts 
of the case were that the lady had been 
sent there with a card, and while there we 
had been no lack of courtesy, there o, 
was none of the solicitude she was ac- 
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decorator who by purchase carries a certain amount of 
stock and literally in the prices he pays, as well as by 
the prices he charges, finances the free sample practice. 

The overhead tacked on by the wholesale house to 
cover the use and abuse of the free sample and sales- 
room custom, is charged against all goods sold and the 
largest proportion naturally falls to the lot of the 
largest customers. 

Jones & Co., as an established firm of interior 
decorators, buy and stock certain unusual types of in- 
terior decoration. They also buy a large number of 
carefully-selected samples of fabrics from various im- 
porters and jobbers. The prices charged them on these 
samples and the discounts allowed are based on the vol- 
ume of their business. They have an expensive estab- 
lishment, a competent staff, maintain workrooms and 
specially qualified help of all necessary kinds. Such a 
firm naturally operates under a fairly heavy overhead. 
By reason of the fact that their own 
money is invested in samples, their en- 
tire showing is selected with most dis- 
criminating care and is backed by their 
judgment and experience. 

In their town are, perhaps, sev- 
eral embryo decorators who patronize 
the sample lending service of the same 
firm who sell Jones & Co. They com- 
pete for the same trade, they, to a 
great extent, show the same samples, 
but by reason of the fact that they 
have practically no overhead, and no 





customed to find in a retail store, and 
she departed threatening to report the 
discourtesy (?) of the salesman with 
whose regular business routine and 
earning capacity she had interfered. 

We might pursue our examina- 
tion of the profitableness uf certain 
business methods characterizing our trade at much 
greater length but we believe that sufficient has been 
said to indicate two definite conclusions: First, that 
the wholesale trade can only “afford” to maintain a 
free sample service for customers by adding a compen- 
sating price for the use of its money; Second, the 
wholesale house cannot “afford” to supply a retail 
sales service unless it adds an additional price to cover 
the character of the service. 

These conclusions, however, do not settle the ques- 
tion. The mere adding of a price on a flat basis to 
cover the general increase in the cost of doing certain 
kinds of business penalizes that portion of the trade 
that does business on its own money and in its own 
premises. 


of decorator 


Let us now, therefore, consider that section of our 
business that is perhaps most vitally and unfairly 
affected by the free sample practice—the responsible 


ae practice of a certain type 
which makes for 
waste and lost motion is the send- profit. 
ing of prospective clients to use 
the wholesaler’s time, showroom, 
help, etc. —in other words the pil- 
ing of “overhead” on the whole- 
saler’s shoulders instead of taking 
it on his own. 


investment in samples prices are jug- 
gled to land the order regardless of 


The increasing overhead of whole- 
sale firms demands a steadily mount- 
ing scale of prices and the responsible 
decorator who marks his purchased 
samples with a reasonable advance, to 
cover his own profit and overhead, is accused of being 
high priced. 

The amateur decorator, by reason of the simplicity 
with which large quantities of samples may be obtained, 
can so surround the customer with an amplitude of 
choice that by comparison the more responsible dealer 
is put in an undeservedly unfair position. 

Instead of the fine discrimination with which pur- 
chased samples are selected, free samples are restricted 
in quantity only by the free lance decorator’s ability to 
carry the bundle. 

The ultimate result of the conditions thus outlined 
is found in a steadily rising fabric cost and a steadily 
shrinking retail distribution, both of which are fraught 
with danger for the future of the drapery industry and 
the practice of interior decoration. 

But what is the remedy? Is it to be found ina 


(Continued on page 126) 























SOME 


HERE is an old barn in Silver Mine, Conn., re- 

modeled as a studio by the artist, Mrs. J. Kenneth 
Byard, and the old Spanish doors, cupboards, ingle- 
nooks and chests and other furniture constitute a 
unique collection of the primitive handicraft of the 
early Spanish settlers in America, and the only collec- 
tion we know of. 

We think of Americana too frequently in terms 
of English, Dutch or French. We do not realize that 
the Spanish settlement in this country preceded by 
many years, the settlement of Jamestown or the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. 

Mexico goes back in history to the Seventh Cen- 
tury. Cortez arrived in 1519 and by 1540, all this ter- 
ritory was called New Spain. 

As a nation, Mexico was recognized in 1836. By 
1848 the territory now known as New Mexico was 


COLONIAL-SPANISH 


For description of these pieces see text on following page. 





FURNITURE 


ceded to the United States, and this southwestern sec- 
tion of the United States carries a notable vein of 
Spanish art, obscure in places, but cropping out rich in 
spots, awaiting the patient collector. 

Some years ago, Mr. Byard, a well-known New 
York attorney» accompanied by his wife stopped at 
a ranch near Santa Fé. Prompted by antiquarian taste, 
they traversed for a month or two, the outlying dis- 
tricts always in quest of the quaint. 

There were shops in Santa Fé and shops in Albu- 
qurque, but they could find nothing there but the ordi- 
nary basketry and blankets. What they finally found, 
they found in the old adobe huts of the natives. Some- 
times, it was a door which they replaced with a new 
and more durable door, much to the surprise and satis- 
faction of the owner. Occasionally it was a venerable 
table or a wooden shrine for a saintly figure, the shrine 
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being made without a peg or nail, mortised, perhaps 
but held together by leather thongs, or a table, appar- 
ently of pine and simple construction, but delightfully 
quaint. 

And there was not much of this. Not that others 
had been before them but because of the lack of local 
interest, an incalculable store of such treasures had 
been burned for firewood or allowed to rot in the de- 
serted homes. 

Some of the work, especially the decoration, shows 
the influence of the native Indians, possibly Aztecs; 
some of it shows Moorish influence. None of it is in 
pure Spanish. You might call it Colonial Spanish, the 
work of the joiner and the artist, reminiscent only of 
Spanish traditions, expressing in a crude and amateur 
way, the life of the pioneer. 

But at least, it was obtainable. Throughout Cali- 
fornia, there is much of this old furniture but in most 
instances, it is in the hands of the Church and not for 
sale. 

We call attention to the four illustrations made 

- from photographs of some of the pieces of Byard’s 
collection. At the bottom of Page 101 to the left we 
have the virgin and shrine, referred to elsewhere in 
this article, standing on top of a pine table of the 
strongest construction. More interesting even than the 











figure of the virgin, which is crudely but sympatheti- 
cally carved in wood, is the simple shrine in which it 
is set. Here is something obviously made by a most 
primitive craftsman utilizing only the most primitive 
tools, yet it possesses a certain well made look and 
charm due, no doubt, to the earnestness and sincere 
effort put into it by the maker. 

The wall cabinet at the right at the bottom of 
Page 101 is of a little more finished make. Here an 
attempt at panelling has been made and the slats cover- 
ing two-thirds of both of the doors are well and evenly 
sawed out. 

At the top of this page is a most interesting chest 
ornamented on one side by figures primitively drawn 
but plainly showing Indian influences. 

The most elaborate bit of construction and carv- 
ing which we show is the door at the bottom of this 
page. Here the Spanish and Moorish influence is 
paramount. And the whole is done with a care and 
precision which in some respects makes it outrank the 
others in interest. y 





CHILDREN’S AND DOLLS FURNITURE 
NOW MADE IN GOOD STYLES 

” THE manufacture of children’s furniture and fur- 

ture for doll houses, the firms making them, used 
to pay very little attention to style or appearance, their 
main object being to produce something strong and 
serviceable. However, today, furniture of this char- 
acter is being brought out following the best lines of 
adult furniture and many of the tiny pieces, especially 
those in the period styles ‘are of such high character, 
that using them will undoubtedly engender in the minds 
of their little owners a love for beauty and fine work- 
manship. 





For descriptions of this door and of chest above see text. 





THE BUNK IN 


T IS a theory, rather academic, that the decorator 
should be the guide to higher standards. That is 
the theory and it is a good theory well worthy of emu- 
lation, but there are few decorators who can afford to 
live up to it. The average householder, man or woman, 
doesn’t pretend to know anything about law and their 
lawyer guides them; the same with the doctor; but 
with the architect and decorator, they seem to feel no 
similar sense of authority. 

Few decorators have the nerve to command au- 
thority. We hear a good deal about violation of art 
in industry and a good deal of it is bunk. The af- 
fronted conscience is so frequently mollified by a sub- 
stantial check. 

There is an Adirondacks’ camp, originally built of 
logs-and-hewn lumber and furnished in characteristic 
pioneer style. It probably cost $200,000 to lay it out 
and build the huge main house, the lodges for the 
guides and the. bungalows for guests; miles and miles 
of trails were cut out into the virgin forest; canoes lay 
at the dock, and motor boats, a compromise to the ex- 
igencies of modernism. But with it all, it was a woods- 
man’s paradise until the lady of the house brought in 
a woman decorator and some of the rooms were done 
over in the Louis XVI style. 

We cannot imagine anything more absurd and this 
case is all the more serious when you consider that the 
woman who perpetrated this atrocity is one of the best 
known decorators in the United States. 


Two delightful old ladies who just seem to fit into the environment of a 
room, quaint and homey, like themselves. 


INTERIOR DECORATION 

























And if she, in her realization of the anachronisms 
of the case hadn’t the backbone to oppose the work, 
what can you expect of the less prosperous studio, 
struggling with art at the helm in a sea of commercial- 
ism, 

We do not object to any form of work so long as 
it fits the place. 

It would be manifestly inappropriate to do over 
the Roosevelt home in the Early Colonial style or any 
other style, for that matter, but the style of its period. 

It may not be the period that appeals to us but it 
is the period that fits. 

We do not object to any form of decoration so 
long as it fits. 

The color scheme and furnishings of a funeral 
parlor by no means belong in a cabaret. We know two 
delightful old ladies who seem to fit into the environ- 
ment of a room, quaint and homey like themselves. It 
isn’t the kind of a room that we would select but we 
cannot imagine them in any other kind of a room— 
Mid-Victorian, to be sure, but it fits. One must con- 
sider that good decoration was always in harmony with 
the manners and customs of the time, and if the fur- 
nishings of Victorian homes were a little queer so also, 
the dress was queer, and the tastes of the people were 
in keeping. 

We must remember in these days of jazz and 
nudity, it was not so many years ago that the leading 
theatre in New York was controlled by the Mallorys, 
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publishers of The Churchman, prominent church peo- 
ple, and the leading woman, Miss Cayvan, was drafted 
from the lecture platform. 


They wanted the heroine of their plays to be oi 
ultra-conservatism. 


So that when we consider the interior decoration 
of that period, we must consider the sociology as well 
as the estheticism. 

The days of the what-not are perhaps gone for- 
ever, and the marble-top table, sheepskin rugs and wax 
flowers are no longer in vogue. Yet we can imagine 
the application of these primitive ideas, more consist- 
ently appropriate to a woodsman’s home than the fluff 
and ruffles of the French court. 


We do not advocate primitive art, especially of the 
amateur type, but there is quaintness in it, and there 
is reminiscence and sentiment in it and it has its place. 
And a hundred years from now, we will probably be 
doing this kind of a room just as today we are doing 
the earlier periods, because after all the style was dis- 
tinctly characteristic of the age. 





There is many a house that would be improved if 
the things that are now intrusive and inconsistent could 
be brought together in correlative entirety. 


After all, good decoration is merely orderly deco- 
ration and the orderly assembling of parts makes for 
consistency, providing always that they fit the person- 
ality of the occupant. 


THE ORIGIN OF FAMILIAR THINGS 


§ hw origin of things familiar is frequently perplex- 
ing. We are inclined to believe that the roll-top 
desk is an American invention along with the swivel 
chair. But in Sheraton’s published books, he illus- 
trates the roll-top device and as far as the swivel chair 
is concerned, while attributed as an invention to 
Thomas Jefferson, the British Museum exhibits a four- 
legged stool that revolves on a bronze pivot. 


pines Music Co., Inc., of Ashland, N. C., an- 
nounce that in connection with their upholstery 


shop known as the Gaylor Furniture Shop, they are 
opening an interior decorating department. 


A New York bedroom showing furniture of diverse types acceptably used together. 




















A® WE write this the schools professing to teach in- 

terior decoration are opening and many young 
men in the retail end of the furniture, fabrics and floor 
covering ends of the business, lured by reports of the 
large profits made by interior decorators, are planning 
to fit themselves to become decorators in their own 
right and are considering enrolling for one of the many 
decorative courses advertised in the newspapers and 
magazines. Many of the promoters of these decora- 
tive schools promise no more than to teach their pupils 
the fundamentals of the subject, or require that the 
pupil stay with them over a period of years, and these 
are the schools in which the pupil is as a rule given 
full value in knowledge for his tuition 
fee. Other schools, some advertising 
under some such heading as “Learn to 


THE DECORA TGa S 


Before the ambitious 


EQUIPMENT 


cording to the best standards and tastes. This inter- 
est and demands puts on domestic and foreign manu- 
facturers the burden of producing the highest quality 
products and upon the decorators the burden of ac- 
quiring authoritative knowledge in every branch and 
byway of the profession. 

There was a iime—and that not so very long ago 
—when a man or woman of taste fairly informed on 
the periods and with some knowledge of fabrics and 
floor coverings could set themselves up as interior 
decorators with a fair chance for success. Today the 
individual who aims to rank as a real interior decora- 
tor must bring to the practice of his profession knowl- 
edge beside which that necessary to 
his predecessors, seems of almost 
primer-like quality. Besides knowing 


Be An Interior Decorator in Three Dut impatient young _ the periods from the design point of 


Months” are frauds as the subject of 
interior decoration is not one which 


man or woman decides view, the modern decorator must 


know them from the historic point of 


can be so thoroughly taught in that or to become an interior view and be thoroughly informed 
in a much longer period that the decorator, he or she about all their relationships. He must 


student has a right to call himself an 
interior decorator. 


will do well to investi- € 4 student of art and architecture ; 


he must know fabrics and floor cov- 


In order that the over-optimistic gate to discover just erings as a specialist knows them; he 
would-be decorator may not think that «what equipmentinthe must know all about the numerous 


we are unnecessarily blighting his 
hopes of becoming a finished decora- 
tor in a short time, we ask him to con- 
sider the necessary requirements of 
the modern interior decorator as possessed bee the best 
men and women in the trade and judge for himself 
whether such knowledge can be gained in any short 
course of study. 

Americans are an enthusiastic people. Whatever 
they take up they take up whole-heartedly and put into 
it time, money and interest. They are inclined to de- 
mand the best in making their purchases, whether what 
they buy is some material object or is the advice and 
knowledge of some one of their fellow Americans. 

They are interested in interior decoration. They 
are demanding that their homes, whether they are 40 
room mansions or 2 room apartments be beautified ac- 


needed. 


way of knowledge is decorative accessories; he must be a 


keen business man and he must have 

at least a theoretical knowledge of 

workroom practices, of builders’, plas- 
terers’, electricians’ and carpenters’ methods. He must 
be a man of the widest culture, for it is with the aid 
of that indefinable influence which is the fruit of cul- 
ture that he is able to create. beautiful and satisfying 
atmosphere in the rooms he decorates. 

Such is the necessary equipment of the successful 
decorator. It may be obtained only through long 
study, some years of practical experience and a gen- 
eral aptitude for the business which is possessed by 
only a few of the many who aspire to make their liv- 
ings if not their fortunes by beautifying the homes of a 
discriminating public. In brief, “there is no royal 
road to knowledge” for the would-be decorator. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


To twenty-second semi-annual Fall Furniture Mar- 

ket, held under the auspices of the San Francisco 
Furniture Exchange, drew dealers from all over the 
West the second week in August, breaking all former 
records for attendance and for sales. A new feature 
was the series of departmental meetings at which such 
subjects as accounting, draperies, gas ranges and ad- 
vertising came in for special attention. Daily lunch- 
eons were featured as formerly, with a speaker of dis- 
tinction at each one. Among the speakers and their 
subjects were Dr. Walter J. Dexter, president of Whit- 
tier College, “The Relationship Between the Better 
Home and Education’; Miner Chipman, “Consumer 
Credit, Collections and Optimism”. Dr. W. E. Hotch- 
kiss, dean of the Graduate School of Business, Stan- 
ford University, “Business and Business Management,” 
and B. J. Williams, director of sales for the Paraffine 
Companies, Inc., “Developing Sales and Salesmen.” 
The principal speaker at the departmental meeting de- 
voted to draperies was E. A. Theile, manager of the 
home furnishing department of the White House, San 
Francisco, who spoke on “Drapery Shop Practice and 
Costs.” 

The first evening of Market Week was given over 
to an inspection of the displays in the Furniture Ex- 
change, when orders were not solicited. 

Close upon the heels of Furniture Market Week 
came the Tenth Annual Market Week of the Manu- 
facturers’ and Wholesalers’ Association of San Fran- 
cisco, which attracted buyers from eleven Pacific Coast 
States. Almost ten thousand buyers came for this 
affair, with many buyers of draperies and affiliated 
lines from the smaller stores. The two events reduced 
wholesale stocks to low levels. 

Irwin Bare, formerly secretary-treasurer of Bare 
Bros. & Brown, San Francisco, who are retiring from 
the field, has engaged in business on his own account 
and has taken over temporary quarters at 355 Sutter 
Street, the former home of Stone & Bay, who handled 
curtains, draperies and upholstery goods. Mr. Bare 
plans to conduct a general furniture business, but his 
initial stocks are confined largely to upholstered lines. 

The Cash & Carry Drapery Shop has been opened 
by Bare Bros, & Brown at 326 Sutter Street, adjoining 
the old store, and here the stocks formerly carried in 
the upstairs department are being offered. 

Work on the new Mark Hopkins Hotel on Nob 
Hill, San Francisco, is nearing completion and atten- 
tion will soon be centered on the installation of the fur- 
nishings, which will be especially fine. Rugs for the 
lobby and public rooms are being woven to order and 
will come from Austria, Spain and Asia. Many of the 
fabrics for draperies will also come from abroad, hav- 
ing been ordered from France, Italy and Spain. 

Taking its cue from the specialty drapery shop, 





which has been making such a noteworthy advance in 
the business field in recent years, the City of Paris Dry 
Goods Company, San Francisco, has fitted up a special 
room for the showing of fabrics under conditions sim- 
ilar to those found in exclusive shops. This room has 
a rug of neutral color on the floor and beautiful cur- 
tains at the windows, but no drapery materials are 
kept in view. Instead, these are carried in attractive 
built-in cabinets and sample lengths are brought out 
for inspection, with not more than two shown at a time. 
The department store atmosphere is completely sub- 
merged and the exclusive room is responsible for many 
sales that would otherwise go to the smaller specialty 
shop. 

Feltham & Sons, Long Beach, Ca., recently moved 
into a splendid new store building on Pine Street, 
where one of the finest exclusive drapery shops in 
Seuthern California has been fitted up. The business 
was founded in 1910 by D. W. Feltham, who now has 
the assistance of his two sons, Owen N. and Ed. W. 
Feltham in carrying it on. 

Fred Simpson, for a time with the Washington 
Studios, Los Angeles, Cal., was recently made head 
decorator for the May Company, which has a large de- 
partment devoted to interior decoration. 

The Decorative Furniture Company has engaged 
in business with a store at 434 Main Street, Redwood 
City, Cal. The principals are L. E. Doolittle and E. 
Eikerenkotter. 

Mr. and Mrs. Reginald Markham, who conduct an 
art and decorative shop at 2315 Telegraph Avenue, 
Berkeley, Cal., have returned from a buying trip to 
Europe, Asia and Africa where they made purchases 
of tapestries, rugs and pottery. 

The Davis Upholstering & Furniture Co., 1208 
East Eighth Street, Los Angeles, furnished much of 
the furnishings for the Los Angeles Elks’ Club build- 
ing recently completed. This concern maintains a per- 
manent display in the San Francisco Furniture Ex- 
change, with J. S. Aikman in charge. 

A furniture store featuring several high grade 
lines has been opened at Glendale, Cal., by the Lee- 
Gingery Co. 

Ross Perry, for several years with the Bigelow- 
Hartford Carpet Co., is now with the F. S. Harmon 
Company in charge of its rug department. He was 
formerly connected with this concern. 

C. F. Geise, of the Geise-Powers Furniture Co., 
Salem, Ore., attended the Lions’ International conven- 
tion at San Francisco. 


Ray DeBurg, of the furniture department of 
Montgomery Ward & Co., has been transferred to the 
big store and warehouse at Oakland, Cal., where a 
seven-story annex is in course of construction. 

The plant of the Sulmock Furniture Company, 
Oakland, Cal., was destroyed by fire August 5th. 

T. A. CHURCH. 
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FURNITURE SHOWN AT THE XVI SALON DES ARTISTES DECORATEURS 


At the top a radiator cover by Raymond Subes; beside it an armchair by Pierre Charreau. Middle row, 
first, a dressing table and small table by Eugene Printz and another chair by Pierre Charreau. 


At the bot- 


tom is a table by Leleu on a rug by Silva Bruhns and a cabinet by Leon Jallot. See text on page 109. 
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A NURSERY AT THE SALON DES ARTISTES DECORATEURS 


By Maurice Dufréne in collaboration with Suzanne Guiguichon and Gabriel Englinger. 
site page. 


See text on the oppo- 
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A room by Pierre Chareau. 











AT THE 


HE Salon des Artistes Decorateurs which ran from 

May 11th to July 8th, this year, was principally of 
interest because of the furniture. The “Salon” con- 
tained the work of many decorators whose names have 
been made familiar to us through previous exhibitions, 
but we miss the names of Sue et Mare, Groult, Gallerey 
and Mallet-Stevens, whose work has been an important 
part of former salons. However, in addition to Fol- 
lot, Dufréne, Brandt, Jallot, Ruhlmann and Joubert, 
there are many new names which though perhaps not 
unfamiliar to their compatriots, have not heretofore 
been prominently featured in connection with exhibi- 
tions. 

Dufréne’s “apartment of a middle class French- 
man” is referred to as “the most important ensemble 
of the Salon.” It is interesting not only because of the 
character of the various pieces which make up the en- 
semble, hut because of his free employment of wall 
paper, these latter running in designs of silver-gray, 
black and yellow ; banded horizontally in such a way as 
to divide the walls into definite areas. 

The exhibit of Paul Fallot is exceedingly rich and 
sumptuous as is also the display of Printz. 

In the furniture displayed by Ruhlmann there is 


RECENT PARIS 


DECORATION SALON 


an unexpected reversion to the type of the Eighteenth 
Century—not a reversion in fact but a simplification of 
modern thought that carries a very strong resemblance 
to the product of that period which antidated the over- 
ornamented and incoherent style of the last century. 

Many of the well known decorators of the modern 
school instead of exhibiting furniture ensembles, chose 
rather to show a number of individual pieces, thus Jal- 
lot with “divers salon furniture” is credited with some 
very unique and attractive pieces. 

In some of the examples that are representative of 
the latest design development, there is a marked ten- 
dency towards Swedish and other Scandinavian tastes. 

Naturally, at a Salon representing the develop- 
ments of modern furnishing taste, the new vogue for 
forged metal decoration would play an important part 
and grilles, gates, radiator shields and lighting fixtures 
formed a large part of the display. 

From the examples of furniture and interiors here 
reproduced from Art et Decoration, it easily appears 
that in the field of furniture the thought of modern 
decorators is progressing along safe and sane lines. 
There are none of the grotesque, the garish. nor the 
freakish styles of other years. Perhaps fault might be 
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found with the eccentricities of carvings and of inlay 
which add oddity rather than value. But these may be 
accepted as incidental to a period of pioneering through 
which all style epochs must pass. In the main the new 
conceptions are substantial and healthy; practical in 
form, in size and in proportion and suited both to the 
tastes and environment of modern French family life. 
Apart from furniture the greatest advance in style 
exploration seems to have occurred in the field of 
illumination. In the dining room by Englinger, there 
is shown one of the new forms of direct and semi- 
indirect illuminating equipment. The fixture itself is 
formed of six leaves of polished palissandre (rose- 
wood), the form suggestive of a folding screen. The 
lights which lie beneath.the supports may be either 
direct or indirect according as to how the carriers are 
turned ; directly upon the table for direct illumination 
and towards the ceiling for diffused illumination. 
Other lighting fixtures at the Salon are quite 
frankly planned as pretentious “luminaires,” but shield 


the eyes from the direct rays of the lamp. An ex- 








ample of one of these which we have seen is by Perzel, 
and resembles somewhat in form the shape of a draped 
cascade and this example which may be taken as typ- 
ical, is a fair representation of the absolutely untram- 
meled design character of these new “luminaries.” 
They are oblong, square, pentagonal or round. They 
are assembled in steps like an inverted pyramid with 
lights between the steps or the lamp may be concealed 
by the angles at which the plates of glass are placed. 

In the report of the Commission, which at the be- 
hest of Secretary Hoover visited the Paris Exposition 
last year, there is a very interesting explanation of this 
new form of lighting installation, with several examples 
of detailed drawings. This feature being referred to 
in the report by the representative of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society, as a branch of artistic effort in 
which in the opinion of the writer, “the French led the 
world.” 

All in all the Salon just closed is a most creditable 
representation of Twentieth Century French furnishing 
style and in the designs there displayed 
are many touches that will strike a re- 
sponsive note on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. 


OLD NEW ENGLAND HOMES 
OPENED TO PUBLIC 

Lv Deerfield, Mass., following the 

example of Old Essex, opened 
many of its homes to the public dur- 
ing the week of August 10th and peo- 
ple were given an opportunity for the 
first time to view the interiors of some 
of these unique old houses. The 
Hackley house, built in 1710, the 
Thorn house erected about 1717, the 
Frary house built in the early part of 
1683, the old Barnard Tavern, the 
John Williams house and twenty or 
thirty other such houses, beautiful 
examples of architecture, and beauti- 
fully furnished in the spirit of their 
origin. One very interesting place 
was the old Willard house built after 
thirteen years of searching for timber 
that had no knots in it. 








a the opening of the Paris Ex- 
position last year we have seen 
only one home in this country fur- 
nished by a decorator in the New Art 
manner. Undoubtedly there have been 
others, and we invite the decorators 
responsible to send us photographs. 





Boudoir furnishings in rosewood and maple 
by René Joubert and Phillip Petit 
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INTERIORS AT THE MOST RECENT SHOWING OF THE NEW FRENCH ART 


The furniture at the top is by Leon Jallot. At the bottom is a dining room by Kohlmann and 
Leyritz. See text on page 109, 
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AT THE XVI SALON DES ARTISTES DECORATEURS 


A dining room in rosewood. Decorated by La Renaissance du Meuble, furniture designed by Gabriel Englinger. 
See text on page 109. 
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Being an Abstract of the Report of the Commission Appointed by the Secretary of Commerce to Visit and Re- 
port Upon the International Exposition of Modern Decorative and Industrial Art in Paris, 1925. 


FTER outlining the origin of the movement for a 
New Art as shown at the Paris Exposition in 
1900 and following the Art Nouveau through its vari- 
ous phases in France, Germany and Austria and its 
popularity particularly in Germany, the Report calls 
attention to the fact that in the last decade, the depart- 
ment stores, Bon Marché, Galeries Lafayette, Prin- 
temps and The Louvre inaugurated special depart- 
ments offering all kinds of materials conceived in the 
modern spirit and that the modern thought was popu- 
larized among all classes. 

For four years past, the Societe des Artistes Déco- 
rateurs, held annual exhibitions admitting only works 
conceived in the modern spirit, refusing everything 
based on the old styles. 

In the same direction is the important influence of 
the Musee des Arts Décoratifs and the Musee Galliera. 
The first named museum is administered by the Union 
Centrale des Arts Décoratifs, a body of artists, archi- 
tects, industrialists and amateurs who have been for 
thirty years past, struggling to develop this modern 
movement. 

Trade associations also have pushed the new 
thought and the 1925 Exposition in Paris was the 
natural outcome of these activities. 

The Commission deplores the fact that the United 
States did not participate in the Exposition. The rea- 
son for not doing so was that we had nothing to ex- 
hibit in this New Art spirit but participation would 


have served in some measure to requite the splendid . 


sacrifices made by France when in 1914, while the Ger- 
man army was marching on Paris, she was participat- 
ing in our own Exposition in San Francisco. 

Some idea of the great interest occasioned by this 
Exposition, appealing as it did only to the artistic 
senses, having no great machinery or agricultural ex- 
hibits, may be had in the fact that there were 16,000.- 
000 attendance cards issued. There were some days 
when 250,000 people visited the grounds. 

The Commission concludes that while the modern 
movement is an important contribution to the arts of 
decoration and is accepted by the French people, it 


nevertheless represents innovations that are too radical 
to be generally accepted by the American consumer. 
The’ productions, however, abound in suggestions 
which might be utilized in modified form. 

We quote from the Commission’s Report: 

“The creative designer is accorded a position of 
much greater importance and dignity in France than 
in the United States. One of the conditions of admis- 
sion issued by the Exposition authorities states that all 
objects should be accompanied by indications of the 
name of the artists creating the designs as well as those 
of the editor and manufacturer. The position of the 
designer was further recognized throughout the dis- 
plays of the Exposition by mention in all placards and 
in the official catalogue ; | 

“As a nation we now live artistically largely on 
warmed-over dishes. In a number of lines of manu- 
facture we are little more than producing antiquarians. 
We copy, modify and adapt the older styles with few 
suggestions of a new idea. It is true that this prac- 
tice of reproducing the older forms has been an invalu- 
able education to our people. It is also true that the 
adaptation of old motives when performed with in- 
telligence and skill continues and probably will con- 
tinue to give us a large proportion of the decorative 
manifestations acceptable to American taste. It would 
seem equally true, on the other hand, that the richness 
and complexity of American life call for excursions 
into new fields that may yield not only innovations but 
examples well suited to the living conditions of our 
times.” 

Another conviction is that the evils of copying 
and piracy of designs so prevalent with us, present a 
very strong argument in support of the enactment of 
a practical and easily applied law for the copyright 
protection of design such .as is represented by H. R. 
12306, now known as H. R. 13117. 

Henri Creange contributes a valuable personal re- 
port in which he concludes that protection of designs in 
furniture, fabrics and in fact in every field in the 
United States is one of the essentials to industrial ad- 
vancement. 
























































DINING ROOM WALL LUMINAIRE 
Pavillon Lalique 
a, White (reflecting) background; 4, Electric lamp (bulb); c, Diffusing 
glass. 

This decorative motif in the form of a wall panel takes the place 
of the usual protruding wall-bracket. The panel is mounted above the 
height of the eye of a person standing, and the lamp (bulb) is com- 
pletely screened from view. Two of these luminaires are mourited on 
the ‘wall, The panel is shown plain in the sketch but may have any 
decorative design suitable for the room. 
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DIRECT LIGHTING LUMINAIRE 
4, Electric lamp (bulb) ; 4, Diffusing screen. 

The lamp bulbs.are completely screened from view, except to a 
person looking to the zenith from a position directly below the lumi- 
naire, The screens act not only as diffusers, but also as reflectors. The 
screens are made of fabric, such as silk, or cretonne or of diffusing 
glass, .Luminaires of this type are five feet in diameter or they may 
be rectangular in section, They are used very effectively in the light- 
ing of restaurants. 
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SHOW ROOM LIGHTING 
Pavillon Belgique 


4, White diffusing glass; 5, Lamp (bulb) backed by concentrating reflector; 
¢, Eye of person viewing exhibit; ¢, Object viewed. 

The purpose of this lighting design is to provide a well diffused 
directed illumination, The primary light source (bulb) is completely 
screened from view. The exhibit receives light wholly by reflection 
from secondary sources, which latter (white diffusing glass) contrib- 
ute to the general illumination of the room. 








INDIRECT LIGHTING 
Pavillon de PElégance 


; 4, Ornament; 4, Opaque bowl; ¢, Electric lamp (bulb) ; ¢, Concentrating 
reflector. 


These ceiling pendants serve to provide general illumination of the 
room. A highly decorative note in the illumination scheme is fur- 
nished by the skillful use of leaves (artificial). The design of the 
light distribution is such that there are no sharp ‘shadows produced. 


























SALON LUMINAIRE 
Pavillon de VElégance 
Each row of this special design, which is polygonal in section, contains 18 slabs of 
glass, illuminated by 18 lamps. 


a, Either crystal or diffusing glass; 4, Electric lamp (bulb). 

This type is used as a ceiling pendant. In modified form it is also 
used as a wall luminaire. The lamps are entirely concealed from 
view, and are mounted between the individual slabs of glass. The 
salon contained two highly decorative wall luminaires, each consist- 
ing of eighteen rows of slabs housing eighteen lamps. 


ILLUSTRATING FOUR TYPES OF LIGHT- 
ING AT PARIS EXPOSITION 


See text on opposite page. 























LIGHTING AT THE FRENCH EXPOSITION 
HE report of the commission appointed by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to visit and report upon the 

International Exposition of Modern Decorative and 

Industrial Art in Paris, 1925, includes an interesting 

article on lighting by L. B. Marks, a member of the 

delegation, representing the Illuminating Engineering 

Society. 

This subject has been already thoroughly covered 
in THe UPHOLSTERER & INTERIOR DECORATOR so far 
as it relates to fixtures, charm of design and beauty of 
effect. Mr. Marks has handled the same features 
from a technical standpoint, so we reproduce his report 
verbatim : 

“First and foremost let me record my conviction 
that the French lead the world in luminaire (lighting 
fixture) design along artistic lines. There isa fine blend- 
ing of the utilitarian and the artistic. The luminaire, 
whether it be a ceiling pendant, a wall bracket, a floor 
standard, or a table lamp, is first and foremost an object 
of beauty, a decorative feature of the room. The tech- 
nical or so-called lumen efficiency of the luminaire— 
that is to say, the actual foot—candles of intensity on 
the object viewed, is subordinated to the pleasing re- 
sult of the illumination. This does not mean that the 
utilitarian value of the lighting installation is over- 
looked or minimized. On the contrary, it means that 
in the last analysis the maximum effectiveness of the 
lighting, from the French point of view, cannot be 
achieved unless the illumination is pleasing. The Uni- 
ted States would do well to learn this lesson. 

“The means whereby this object is accomplished by 
the French are twofold: first, by designing artistic 
luminaires in keeping with the architectural and aes- 
thetic requirements of the room or interior; and sec- 
ond, by screening the light-sources in such a way as to 
completely hide the lamp bulbs and to diffuse and re- 
direct the light rays. 

“No attempt will be made in this brief memoran- 
dum to go-into all the details of design of artistic 
luminaires or to fully illustrate the principles of illu- 
mination upon which this design is based. However, 
a fairly good idea of the methods employed may be 
gleaned from the few typical luminaires described and 
illustrated herewith. The comments noted en each of 
these sketches are thought to be self-explanatory. 
Photographic reproductions of some of the actual lumi- 
naires exhibited are available, and can be obtained by 
those specially interested. 

“The exterior illumination of the Exposition will 
not be discussed here as the writer does not consider 
that there were any strikingly original effects, except 
perhaps the electric fountains which have been devel- 
oped abroad to a greater extent than is the case in the 
United States. Strikingly beautiful effects were se- 
cured in the lighting of the fountains at Versailles. 
The keynote of the success of the electric fountains 
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lies in the complete hiding of the light-sources and the 
harmonious planning of colored lights directed from 
below upon the water column and spray.” 





WASHING DIRECTIONS FOR SILK 
| dpoka your silks as you do your automobile, your 

furniture and your jewels, is the admonition of 
textile authorities. While silk is not only the most 
beautiful, but the most durable of fabrics; like all 
valuable things it must be used but not abused, they 
say. 

The perfection to which textile dyes have been 
brought by American looms, has brought silk into the 
realm of washable fabrics, perhaps the most important 
development in the textile field in recent years. But, 
according to technical authorities of Cheney Brothers, 
the fact that properly dyed silk may be washed with- 
out any fear of fading the colors, does not mean that 
it should be washed in a rough or careless manner. 

Extravagant and ill-judged claims are often made 
as to the amount of abuse that silk will stand in wash- 
ing. Such claims are bound to lead to disappoint- 
ment. It does not suffice to have colors which will 
withstand heat and poor soaps, if abusive treatment 
results in the deterioration or destruction of the fabric 
itself. | Washing in extremely hot or boiling water, 
using rubbing boards and wringers, and pinning on to 
the clothes line, will give bad results. 

The following washing directions have been care- 
fully worked out by experts of Cheney Brothers, and 
if they are ohserved, properly dyed wash silks will give 
long wear and preserve their full value: 

1. Use a good grade of neutral soap producing 
thick suds with hot water ; then add enough cold water 
to make it tepid (100° F.). (Leading soap manufac- 
turers produce soaps which are suitable for washing 
silks, and the educational campaigns which they con- 
duct are serving to spread reliable information on cor- 
rect laundering methods for silk.) 

2. Work the suds through the fabric for not 
more than five minutes’ time. Do not rub nor twist it 
but gently squeeze out the suds. 

3. Rinse well in tepid water immediately after 
washing. Squeeze thoroughly but do not twist. 

4. Roll in dry cloth and let stand until slightly 
damp, then press with a moderately hot iron. 

5. Washable goods should not be dried in the 
sun. They should not be pressed with a too hot iron. 





ART-IN-TRADES CLUB SHOW 

| pee the appearance of our next issue the Art-in- 

Trades Club Exhibition at the Waldorf will have 
opened (September 28). Therefore in our October 
number we will have a comprehensive description 
of this best of decorative shows accompanied by illus- 
trations of its finest features. . All available space for 
this year’s show has been engaged. 
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HAVE YOU EVER WONDERED? 


1. Which is stronger, cotton or linen? 2. What is the method by which chased 
silverware can be entirely cleaned of tarnish by being boiled in an aluminum vessel. 
3. How to mount pictures, engravings, photographs, etc., on lampshade parch- 
ment and on cloth covered screens so that they will dry out flat and smooth in- 


stead of curling as they dry, as they so frequently do? 


4. Why dust-preventing 


sweeping compounds turn rugs and carpets gradually darker? 5. Why painted 
woodwork, which to all appearances is a perfect job when first finished, will, after 
a time, raise up into disfiguring blisters? 6. How to remove a painted sign from 
a window without scraping the glass? 7. Why silk fabrics cut along folded 
edges—even though not in use? 8. How to take a stain out of a pile fabric? 
9. How to remove fresh paint from painted wood of another color that is not thor- 
oughly dry? 10. How to obtain a brilliant surface on window glass? 


1. Which is stronger, cotton or linen? 

The average person will say without hesitation— 
linen, but the careful person will reply, “It depends on 
the purpose for which the material is to be used.” Cot- 
ton duck, for instance, is said to be superior to any 
other type of fabric for sail cloth because it withstands 
the recurrent wetting and drying better than any other 
cloth. We heard recently of a test of two threads of 
equal thickness being tried out upon a roof where they 
would be exposed to the entire winter’s storm and 
strife. The linen thread had practically disappeared 
while the cotton thread remained intact when examined 
in the Spring. When tested for tensile strength, how- 
ever, a fine thread of linen is stronger than a cotton 
thread even larger than the linen thread. The differ- 
ence in the wearing strength seems to be that cotton 
withstands friction much better than linen. While 
subjected to a heavy definite strain, linen will resist a 
greater pull than cotton. 

2. What is the method by which chased silver- 
ware can be entirely cleaned of tarnish by being boiled 
in an aluminum vessel. 

Cover the articles with water and add a teaspoon- 
ful each of common table salt and bicarbonate of soda. 
The articles must be in contact with each other and 
with the pan in order for this method to be effective. 

3. How to mount pictures, engravings, photo- 
graphs, etc., on lampshade parchment and on cloth cov- 
ered screens so that they will dry out flat and smooth 


instead of curling as they dry, as they so frequently 
do? 


The difficulty, sometimes encountered in mount- 
ing pictures is due to the fact that they have been 
mounted with a glue preparation, which as it dries, 
shrinks and curls. A good boiled starch or flour paste 
will dry flat or any good photo mounting paste may be 
used without fear of the mounted print curling. Oil 
printed pictures, that is pictures that have a shiny 
paint-like surface, should be soaked in water and the 
surplus water removed by blotting paper before ap- 
plying the paste. 

4. Why dust-preventing sweeping compounds 
turn rugs and carpets gradually darker. 

Dust-controlling sweeping compounds, which con- 
tain either oil or paraffine, eventually leave a deposit 
of grease upon the carpet which gradually acquires 
surface dust, thus darkening the colors of the fabric. 
This can only be removed by dissolving the grease with 
some grease solvent and thus removing the dirt that the 
grease has held in captivity. 

5. Why painted woodwork, which to all appear- 
ances is a perfect job when first finished, will, after a 
time, raise up into disfiguring blisters. 

Sometimes the fault may be in the paint itself 
but usually it is the result of dampness present before 
the paint is applied. This does not necessarily mean 
that the surface, which has been painted, was actually 
wet for no one in their sober senses would expect to 
secure a good painting job over such a surface. Out- 
side woodwork takes a long time to dry after having 
been exposed to a shower of rain. The entire surface 

(Continued on page 125) 














ONE OF THE MURAL DECORATIONS IN THE WALT WHITMAN HOTEL AT 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


See text on page 119. 
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MURAL DECORATIONS BY ARTHUR CRISP IN THE NEW ROOSEVELT HOTEL, 
NEW YORK 


(See text on opposite page) 
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“Three weeks we westward bore.” 





MODERN HOTEL MURAL DECORATIONS 


HERE may be very little definite connection be- 
tween the rudely-sculptured wall pictures of ancient 
Egypt and the world-famous painting by Puvis de 


Chavannes on the walls of 
the grand stairway of the 
Boston Public Library, but 
there is a relationship be- 
tween the two that compre- 
hends all intervening pic- 
torial wall decoration. 

The prehistoric man, 
who scratched a picture rec- 
ord of some outstanding life 


event on the walls of his ~ 


crude mud hut or rocky 
cave, had a purpose in mind 
just as the famous Cha- 
vannes’ painting of “The 


“And when the storm was o’er” 





ent, wall paintings as decorations or as records of his- 
torical or traditional fact have occupied a place in the 
developing life of races and nations. 


Long before the animat- 
ed pictures.of today brought 
before the eyes of this gen- 
eration the military exploits 
of American pioneers “The 
Cyclorama,” a continuous 
circular painting, housed in a 
special building, stamped 
such pictures as ‘“Custer’s 
Last Fight” indelibly upon 
the minds and hearts of our 
fathers and _ grandfathers. 
Thus, apart from its pic- 
torial quality, the modern 
mural painting is the right- 



























Muses Welcoming the Ge- 
nius of Enlightenment,” 
was the art expression of a 
definite purpose, at the time 
of its application in 1894. 
The wall pictures of Pom- 
peii and Herculaneum are 
an authentic record of the 
art achievement of a cul- 
tured people at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era 
and thus from the earliest 
crude attempts at art ex- 
pression down to the pres- 


ful heritor of centuries of 
achievement in the creation 
and presentation of pic- 
tured history. 

Whether by a precon- 
ceived plan or by the meet- 
ing of individual exigen- 
cies, almost all of our new- 
er hotel enterprises have 
made studied use of mural 
paintings as an outstanding 
feature of their formal 
rooms. Notable among 
these is the Walt Whitman 





The illustrations on this and page 120 are of mural decorations by 
Griffith Baily Coale in The Viking at Newport, R. I. The two to 
the right and left are companion pieces to the one heading this page. 
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subject in the hotel of that name in Camden, N. J. The 
Whitman mural, an illustration of which appears on 
page 117, is the result of a prize of $1,000 offer by the 
Philadelphia Art Alliance for the best mural painting, 
which should be a conception of some appropriate line 
from the poet’s writings. 
Over fifty artists competed. 
Among them, Robert E. 
Johnston, an illustrator of 
Leonia, N. J., whose ambi- 
tions as a school boy in 
Toronto and as a student in 
London, had always envi- 
sioned the heroic canvases of 
mural subjects. In his sketch, 
Mr. Johnston chose the line, 
“In a dream I saw a city in- 
vincible,” which apart from 
the pictorial character of his 
conception of the poet’s 
thought was in itself a trib- 
ute to Camden’s industrial 
prowess — thus emphasizing 
the close connection of the modern mural painting with 
the poetry of its theme and the solid environment of its 
immediate placement. 

The Cinderella series of the Hotel Roosevelt con- 
ceived by Arthur 
Crisp, for the 
decoration of the 
South wall of 
the Colonial 
ballroom, _ typi- 
fies the gaiety of 
the ballroom 
spirit while it 
emphasizes the 
world appeal of 
this entrancing 
story of ro- 
mance and its 
embodiment of 
the spirit of 
youth, which 
finds its joyful 
outlet’ in the 
dance. 

More defi- 
nitely historical 
are the three 
decorative pan- © 
els in the same hotel by N. C. Wyeth, which are found 
reproduced at the bottom of page 121. These panels 
which occupy a triptych on the wall of the main dining 
room, picture the Dutch ship, Half Moon, ascending 
the Hudson in 1609. The motif backed by the rising 





“Cloud-like we saw the shore” 





“There for my lady’s bower built I the lofty tower which to this very hour 
stands looking seaward” 


walls of the Palisades was selected by Mr. Wyeth, noz 
only to typify the Hendrick Hudson voyage up the 
majestic river, which bears his name, but also as a trib- 
ute to the Dutch nation and the ancestral home of the 
world’s famous American statesman and native of New 
York City, after whom the 
hotel is named. 

The series of paintings 
in the grill room of the Vik- 
ing, at Newport, R. I., are 
the work of Griffith Baily 
Coale, whose interpretation 
of Longfellow’s “Skeleton in 
Armor,” definitely links this 
New England seaport town 
with the Viking ship of the 
old Norse sea venturer as ex- 
pressed in the words of the 
poet: 


“Three weeks we westward bore, 
And when the storm was o’er, 
Cloud like we saw the shore, 

Stretching to leeward ; 
There for my lady’s bower 
Built I the lofty tower, 
Which to this very hour 

Stands looking seaward.” 
And it is from 
this verse that 
the series of pic- 
tures form a 
consecutive ex- 
pression. Begin- 
ning with the 
flying ships with 
their storm dis- 
tended. sails, 
which rush to- 
ward the specta- 
tor, and ending 
with the scene 
showing the 
building of the 
tower by the 
V iking’s war- 
riors in honor of 
his princess. 

The hotels, 
upon whose 
walls the murals 
here mentioned 
are hung, have been photographed through the courtesy 
of the American Hotels Corp., the operating organiza- 
tion whose chain of modern hostelries include the 
hotels here mentioned and a number of others, the 
decoration of which will be covered later. 
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SOME INTERESTING STATISTICS 

TT has been so much discussion especially in the 

furniture field concerning the practice of install- 
ment selling that any figures vouched for by such an 
organization as the American Bankers’ Association 
which tend to show present condition of installment 
expenditures in proportion to the national annual in- 
come are bound to be of interest. 

According to statistics collected by this association, 
by the Federal Trade Commission and by the Hamilton 
Institute the total installment business in this country 
during 1925 amounted to something like $6,500,000,000 
or 9.3 per cent. of the national income amounting to 
$70,000,009,000. 

The annual retail furniture income amounted to 
$1,000,000,000, and of this amount 85 per cent. was 
spent according to deferred payment plans. 

Of installment sales of all commodities, 42.2 per 
cent. were outstanding at any one time. Of the in- 
stallment sales in furniture 54 per cent. were outstand- 
ing at any one time. The proportion of the total in- 
stallment sales outstanding at any one time as related 
to the total outstanding installment sales of all com- 
modities was as one is to 5. 

During 1924 and 1925 the percentage of increase 
of installment buying of furniture was 15 per cent. In 


the same period the percentage of increase for mechan- 
ical refrigerators was 450 per cent.; for radio sets, 209 
per cent.; for property improvements, 95 per. cent; for 
clothing, 80 per cent.; for jewelry, 24 per cent.; these 
commodities being the ones having a greater increase 
in percentage than furniture. It is interesting to note 
that in these two years the percentage of increase of 
installment buying of automobiles is represented by 
zero, 

Analyzation of these figures and others issued at 
the same time show that the average installment dollar 
is divided as follows: 

71 cents goes toward an automobile. 
13 cents is spent for furniture. 
21/2 cents for a radio. 

24/10 cents for jewelry. 

1 3/10 cents for a washing-machine. 


11/10 cents for vacuum cleaner. 
8/10 of a cent for a piano. 


All other commodities, including sewing-machines, 
clothing, etc., are taken care of by the few cents re- 
maining from the dollar. 

Installment selling has undoubtedly done much to 
raise the general standard of living inasmuch as it has 
put many fine things within reach of a horde of people 
who otherwise would probably never get them. As long 
as it is not overdone and as long as not too long credits 
are extended, the practice would seem to be of benefit. 





Decoration on the wall of the dining room of the new Hotel Roosevelt, New York. It shows the “Half Moon” ascending 
the Hudson in 1609 and is the work of the noted artist and illustrator, N. C. Wyeth. 
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STUDIES IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


ARTICLE XIIJ—PREPARATION OF PROJECTS 


T SHOULD not be supposed that the qualities of 
salesmanship necessary for the sale of interior fur- 
nishings are in any way different from those qualities 
which are found successful in the sale of automobiles, 
clothing or other marketable commodities. 

Salesmanship is merely the act of making a con- 
vincing representation of the thing to be sold, and in 
every sale of merchandise this representation is two- 
fold: first, What the merchandise is, and second, What 
it will do for the purchaser. 

Every one who sells decorative furnishings ought 
to know the technical qualities of the goods they sell 
and also what the purchaser can expect from them in 
the way of service, comfort and of mental satisfaction. 

The purchaser has a right to know the relation- 
ship between the object offered for sale and other sim- 
ilar objects commonly used for the same purpose—thus 
if the salesman advocates axminster carpets or rugs, 
the customer is entitled to know why axminsters are 
suggested instead of Brussels, Wilton or velvet. 

In the sale of decorative materials mere quality 
and style are not the only important features to be con- 
sidered. An object may be worth much more than the 
price asked, its character may be faultless, but it could 
really be so foreign to the environment in which it is 
to be used, that it would be a decorative crime to use 
it. On the other hand it is frequently found that nice- 
ties of taste'in interior arrangement are often served 
by objects of more moderate cost because of the fact 
that they merge into the ensemble and are “at home” 
with their surroundings. The commonest cotton print 
may be more suitable than silk when rightly disposed 
or a fine old silk brocade may appear as trash when 
faultily staged. 

These are things which the average customer 
would not know. Price to them represents value and 
the most expensive things to their minds are the most 
correct. To prevent such blunders, is the work of the 
conscientious salesman. It is a part of the service he 
is obligated by his position to deliver. Not presump- 
tuously nor arbitrarily, but as a matter of counsel at 


well chosen opportunities, this obligation may be dis- 
charged. 

One of the most effective ways of handling a deco- 
rative contract is the group plan of presentation. 

Having in mind some particular room of a home, 
the decorator prepares a chart of the various things the 
room will require. Floor covering, wall covering, 
lighting fixtures, chairs, tables and other incidental fur- 
niture pieces, window shades, curtains, portieres, pic- 
tures. 

Having determined the necessary quantities of 
each, he then lays out a tentative “project” which con 
sists of a large sheet of paper or cardboard to which he 
attaches samples of the materials proposed, illustra- 
tions or sketches of the furniture and descriptions of 
other materials not illustrated. This is, of course, a 
preliminary to the display of the actual pieces and 
material that later would be supplied. 

His suggestions may be comprised in a single 
“project” or it may be desirable to give one or more 
alternative “projects.’”’ Should the order consist of 
several rooms or of individual items in a number of 
rooms the “projects” may be in a more sketchy form. 
For instance, a successful middle-Western decorator 
will lay out the “projects” for an entire house on a 
folded sheet of paper, the dimensions of same being 
about ten inches one way and three, six, nine or other 
multiples of three inches, the other way, similar to the 
accompanying illustration. When folded each of these 
three-inch sections represents a room and to each of 
these are attached the samples and descriptions of the 
materials to be supplied for that particular room to- 
gether with such other notes as are necessary in pre- 
paring the estimate. 

When folded these projects fit conveniently into 
the pocket and being uniform in size can be filed for 
future reference. 

It is suggested that the student prepare numerable 
“projects” of this kind for various types of homes, 
using for his materials illustrations available from 
magazines and other publications which show interior 
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fitments. The object of such a practice is to crystallize 
the results of previous study. If illustrations can be se- 
cured that are in color so much the better but black and 
white illustrations or pictures of furniture and other 
interior furnishings, will serve equally well for prac- 
tice material. 

Every possible opportunity should be employed for 
observing practical demonstrations of interior furnish- 
ings—the show window of the department and spe- 
cialty store, the furniture example room, museum dis- 
plays, and even the furniture arrangements in the 
homes of friends. They all serve as object lessons of 
good and bad taste which will have an effect in deter- 
mining his ability to visualize room arrangements and 
to plan specific treatments from available material. 

As a reading help to this phase of study of interior 
decoration, there are many types of books as well as 
magazines. ‘Practically all books which illustrate in- 
teriors contain elements of value. These should be 
studied, not so much because of the fact that the in- 
teriors exist, but for their suggestive value in furnish- 
ing relationship. Study every picture as a whole then 
mentally separate the units of the picture and re- 
arrange them striving to obtain a better effect. Also 
in your mind remove from the picture superfluous units 
or add things that are obviously lacking. In other 
words, use your observation of pictured furnishing as 
a sort of mental practice, thus building up in your mind 
a reserve of knowledge that may be useful in actual 
work later on. 

Analytical study of interiors or pictures of in- 
teriors cultivates the imagination and in the practice 
of interior decoration imagination controlled and in- 
telligently applied to problems is a valuable asset. 


HAVE YOU EVER WONDERED? 
(Continued from page 116) 

may appear dry but there may be sufficient moisture 
left, which, after painting, will be raised by the heat of 
the sun and having no escape the moisture accumulates 
in blisters between the paint and the surface of the 
wood. The only remedy for such a condition is to 
scrape the wood clean again and repaint. 

6. How to remove a painted sign from a window 
without scraping the glass? j 

Steel scrapers and other tools being harder than 
the glass very frequently leave scratches. To remove 
the paint without disfiguring the glass, apply a paint 
remover and assist stubborn spots by rubbing with the 
flat side of a fifty cent piece, held under the fingers. 
There is just enough bite in the milled edge of the coin 
to assist in breaking the bond between the paint and 
the glass, and being softer than steel, there is less like- 
lihood that the surface of the glass will be scratched. 

7. Why silk fabrics cut along folded edges—even 
though not in use? 

The cutting of silk, largely accepted as inevitable, 
is due in a great measure to the presence of some 











metallic weighting substance. Silk is weighted in a 
bath of salts of tin in order that it may have a heavier 
feel also to enhance the rustle. The presence of ex- 
cessive metal (i. e., over 25 per cent.) causes the silk to 
become less flexible; consequently when folded for a 
considerable period of time, the strain on the “metal- 
ized” silk creates a break which in technical language 
is called “cutting.” 

8. How to take a stain out of a pile fabric? 

If the stain is of such character that a cleaning 
agent may be used to remove it from the fabric, the 
spot may be successfully removed. After removal, 
however, it is possible that the plush nature of the sur- 
face may be somewhat mussed. If the material is 
free, that is unattached and can be held over a jet 
of clean steam, the pile will be restored to its original 
upstanding condition. If a very long pile, it may be 
assisted by being brushed in the direction of the nap 
while it is exposed to the steam. Care must be taken, 
however, not to allow the fabric to become wet. If 
the fabric is attached, that is to a seat of a chair or to 
some such place, the steam must be applied to the sur- 
face by attaching a hose to a steam jet or to the spout 
of a tea kettle or if not of great dimensions, by wrap- 
ping a wet cloth about a hot iron and holding the iron, 
thus wrapped, above the spot. ; 

9. To remove fresh paint from painted wood of 
another color that is not thoroughly dry? 

It sometimes occurs in the painting of panels 
where adjoining members are of a different color that 
in the painting of one member a slight overlap occurs 
on adjoining paint that has not thoroughly hardened. 
To merely wipe off the overlapping color leaves a stain 
and the application of turpentine or benzine as a solv- 
ent cuts through the partially hardened underpaint. A 
cloth moistened with kerosene can be employed in re- 
moving the fresh paint from that which is only par- 
tially hardened. The kerosene softens the fresh paint 
without attacking the protective skin on the surface of 
the paint which is partly dry. 

10. How to obtain a brilliant surface on window 
glass? 

Washing windows, mirrors and other glass sur- 
faces will, of course, keep them clean but does not 
make them shine. To obtain a brilliant surface make 
the following mixture: one ounce pulverized whiting ; 
one ounce methylated spirits; one ounce ‘liquid aim- 
monia; one pint water. Apply the liquid with soft 
cloth after the glass has been cleaned and allow it to 
dry on the window; then rub it off with a polishing 
motion and the surface will be extremely brilliant. 





RECENT INCORPORATIONS 


Miller Galleries, Inc., interior decorators, $10,000; Leo 
K. Miller, 345 W. 86th St., New York, one of the incorpora- 
tors. Oregon Department Store, Astoria, Oregon, $30,000. 
Schmidt-Waller, Inc., Belleville, Ill, dry goods, etc., $30,000. 
Fain & Co., Childress, Texas, department store, $50,000. 
Denison & Laramey, Temple, Texas, dry goods, $50,000. Rays 
Department Store, Inc., Salamanca, N. Y., $50,000. 
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WHO PAYS THE FREIGHT? 
(Continued from page 100) 
closer discrimination by the wholesale houses as to 
who are and who are not interior decorators? Is it to 
be discovered in a graduated scale of discounts which 
cover the various types of retail buyers, or shall there 
be a get-together of those most vitally affected for the 
adoption of measures that will result in the preven- 
tion of these and other trade evils? 

Perhaps the remedy lies not in any single one of 
these things but in all. 

First it ought surely be possible to determine that 
the decorator who buys his samples is a legitimate busi- 
ness man and entitled to such discounts and terms as 
his purchases justify. Second, it ought readily to be 
recognized that any measure co-operatively agreed 
upon by the largest decorators and the wholesalers, for 
the curbing of irresponsible competition will ultimately 
benefit the industry involved. Third, if favors are to 
be accorded for the purpose of extending trade they 
ought to be reserved for those whose patronage and 
business responsibility justifies the courtesy. 

While the public as the last purchaser of over- 
priced material, pays for all concurrent wastage, the 
penalty of increasingly difficult conditions is placed 
upon the distributor from whom the public buys, there- 
fore, to our mind the logical person to institute remedial 
measures is the retail distributor who operates in an 
established business way. He, be he decorator or mer- 
chant, is in a position to co-operate with his fellows to 
suggest a discontinuation of those courtesies that are 
denied to him but which by being extended to others 
create a most unfair, unbusinesslike and unconquerable 
competition. 

Figuratively, we believe we have put our finger 
on one of the things that is wrong with today’s busi- 
ness, “the promotion and practice of a system of doing 


business with other people’s money.” Some day, per- 
haps, our trades will see the folly of encouraging the 
lending of its resources without compensation and 
come back’ to its original business of merchandising 
fabrics instead of credits and courtesies. 





THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 
f bontbr 2 illustration on Page 127 has a definite 

Chinese flair not only in the character of the pat- 
tern of the fabric but in the general stylistic aspect. 

The cutting diagrams on this page constitute all 
of the forms necessary for the reproduction of this 
particular drapery design. On the upper left hand 
corner of the illustration on this page are-the-two sizes~ 
of festoon patterns, the smaller laid over the larger to 
economize space. The upper right hand corner is the 
shape of one half of the flat pelmet background. The 
pagoda-like ornaments are easily detected in the two 
shaped pieces, while the half circle in the lower right 
hand corner is the shape of the fabric which composes 
the bell like drops that serve as pendant ornaments. 
These together with the festoon drapery are composed 
of a very sheer light weight silk and it is the grace of 
these light weight over-draperies that give a great deal 
of charm to the finished drapery. 

The color scheme, the example of which is now on 
display at this office, is black, gold and mandarin red. 





P. W. FRENCH WITHDRAWS FROM FIRM 
BEARING HIS NAME 

| ane W. FRENCH, connoisseur and interior decora- 

tor of extraordinary talent, has withdrawn from 
the firm of P. W. French & Co. Mr. French is at 
present closing up some personal business in New 
Mexico. It is to be hoped that he will return to active 
life in the trade. 

BELGIAN FACTORIES 









































ACTIVE 


ay Is reported from Belgium that 
orders for tapestries, including 
all subjects, from American and 
Canadian buyers are sufficient to 
keep all the hand-made tapestry 
weavers employed until after the 
first of the year. 


Mi* MULQUEEN’s upholstery de- 
partment at James McCreery 


























& Co., has been moved to the eighth 
floor where he has re-organized his 
stock, utilizing new display fixtures. 





THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY 
PATTERN 








For illustration see opposite page. 
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DINING ROOM CONTAINING SEVERAL FINE EXAMPLES 
FURNISHINGS 





OF ANTIQUE 
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Egyptian cut and drawn work found in a tomb in 


Thebes. One of the earliest extant examples of lace 
making. 


FINE LACES—A SUBJECT FOR STUDY 


(The other day a well known New York buyer who spe- 
ctalizes in fine hand-made laces told us, somewhat to our sur- 
prise, that quite a portion of his stock was purchased by deco- 
rators. But, after all, consideration will show that such pur- 
chases are well within the decorator’s province since the intel- 
ligent buying of lace requires a specialized knowledge which 
few laymen possess and it is to imspire decorators generally 
to acquire this knowledge that this article is written. We hope 
that in it, in just touching the high spots of history, we shall 
be able to give a hint at the subject’s absorbing interest.) 


HE beginnings of lace are lost to history. When 

considering the lack of examples of very early lace 
making, it must be remembered that lace is extremely 
fragile and more subject to the destroying power of 
time, climate, etc., and would be preserved only in a 
fortunate environment and under favorable circum- 
stances. This may account for the fact that the first 
authenticated pieces of lace were those found in frag- 
ments in Egyptian tombs, dating from a period quite 
late in the history of textiles. The dry preserving air 
of Egypt and the protecting walls of the Egyptian 


A lace design by Federico di Vinciola, an Italian, intro- 
duced into France by Catherine de Medici in the late 
XVI Century. 





tombs kept these cobwebby fabrics, which in different 
localities and climate, would probably have been utterly 
destroyed. 

Among the Copts netting, which is a form of lace 
work, must have been understood as at Thebes many 
mummies were discovered wearing a net holding or 
binding the hair and other finer nets ornamented with 
beads, laying over the breast. 

In the tombs of Mycenae and Etruria have been 
found exquisite examples of gold and silver laces of 
simple design and among the most gorgeous of the 
early laces were those used to decorate the vestments 
of the clergy during the middle ages. 

At the Durham Cathedral, England, are preserved 
the clerical garments of St. Cuthbert, who died in 685 
A. D., and among these are pieces of detached gold lace 
of simple design but exquisitely made. 

The first lace making, as far as we can gather, con- 


A Genoese lace of the XVI or XVII Century of the 
type used for collars in the Vandyke period. 
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sisted of the drawing of threads in linen fabrics and then 
dividing the remaining threads into strands and working 
them with either a buttonhole or wrapping stitch into 
various fanciful designs. Later came the method of 
cutting away some of the threads and filling their place 
with other threads placed either at angles or in circles. 
Still later came the practice of doing away with this 
cutting away of threads and their replacement, and sub- 
stituting for it was the proc- 
ess of laying down a pattern 
of threads on a backing of 
parchment and working over 
and connecting the patterns 
together. After the work 
was completed, the result 
was released from the parch- 
ment and was known at the 
time as “punto in aria,” 
which means working with a 
needle point in the air. This 
was a development of the 
15th Century and from it 
came that wonderful fabric, 
which afterwards became 
known as “point lace,” a lace 
which struck a note of 
luxury that was to lead to 
ruinous expenditures in 
every country and at times 
required special laws to re- 
strain its extravagance. 

Reticella was among the 
first kinds of lace evolved on 
the “punto in aria’”’ plan and 
its elaboration is credited to 
the nuns of Italy, who, 
through long placid hours 
spent in convent gardens, 
created many fabrics of 
superlative refinement and 
elegance. 

At about the same period a lace known as pillow 
lace was being made in Flanders, and was probably 
suggested by the very fine flax thread grown and manu- 
factured there, which lent itself perfectly to the making 








A splendid example of Venetian Rose Point lace. In 
the collection at South Kensington Museum. 


of a loosely woven and primarily ornamental material. 
Many of the motifs of designs of this pillow lace were 
borrowed from the needle point of Italy. 

In France, from the time of Catherine de Medici, 
who used lace in profusion, this fabric was known un- 
der the name of “lacis.”” In 1585, she introduced into 
France a Venetian lace maker and designer named 
Federico di Vinciola, examples of whose work we illus- 

trate. Around this man 
sprung up many imitators 
but it was not until the time 
of Louis the XIV_ that 
French lace was in any way 
comparable to that of Venice, 
Genoa, Milan and other Ital- 
ian cities. 

In the reign of the 
Grand Monarch, Colbert, his 
far-seeing minister, alarmed 
by the enormous sum spent 
on Italian laces, prohibited 
its importation and with 
Italian workers as organ- 
izers and teachers, estab- 
lished lace schools near 
Alengon and began the 
manufacture of lace on an 
extensive scale. The best 
output of these factories are 
the beautiful fabrics known 
as Point d’ Alengon, Point d’ 
Argentan and Point d’ 
Argentella. 

In Great Britain, lace 
making was introduced by 
the Huguenots fleeing from 
religious persecution in 

“France. In Devonshire, 
Buckinghamshire and Bed- 
fordshire, some lace was 

made but none of it of a character worthy of extended 
comment. 

Irish laces are exquisitely done but in most in- 
stances show little originality in design. 

As has: been intimated above, lace making, broadly 
speaking, is of two varieties—needle point and pillow 
—although there are some cases, specially in Belgium 
where the two methods are combined. Pillow lace is 
easily distinguished from point lace as in it the ground 
is made of plaited threads while the ground of point 
lace is composed of threads made by the use of the 
buttonhole or wrapping stitches. Needle point lace is 





An example of Point d’Argentella, a type of lace developed in 
France in the reign of Louis XIV. The pattern shown here is 
the characteristic May flower with lozenges and dots. 
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made with the needle and threads and principally in 
buttonhole stitches. Pillow lace is made on the pillow 
with bobbins. In many instances, the pattern is worked 


first, fixed upon a pillow and 
the ground worked in after- 
wards. 

At the present time, 
there are so many types of 
lace that only the expert, 
who has given to the subject 
years of study, can identify 
them all, and_ practically 
every country in the world 
and in some countries, sev- 
eral sections of it have laces 
which are distinctly their 
own and well worth individ- 
ual study. 

In the early days when 
fine laces were an important, 
and indeed the most orna- 
mental features of the dress 
of both sexes, the trade of 
making these gauzy fabrics 
took on a national signifi- 
cance. As we have said, in 
the reign of Louis XIV, a 
period of luxury rivalling 
the most extravagant days 
of ancient Rome, Colbert, 
the canny minister of France, 
alarmed at the amount of 
money going into Italy and 
especially into Venice in pay- 
ment for fine laces, forbade 
their importation and set out 
to establish lace factories in 
France. To obtain instruc- 
tions for the French workers 
he bribed many of the lace- 
makers of Italy to desert 
their native factories. In re- 
taliation for Colbert’s act, 
the Venetians ordered their 
laceworkers to return imme- 
diately from France and threatened that if this edict 
was not abated to imprison the disobedient nearest rela- 
tives and by fair means or foul have the workers them- 
selves killed. If, however, the edict was obeyed com- 
plete forgiveness was assured the returning workers 
and they were promised life work at handsome re- 
muneration. 

Our illustrations all of which are of historic ex- 
amples are representative of their types. As may be 





A piece of Valenciennes one of the most expensive types of the 
old pillow laces. Laces of this character are said to have been 
worked in damp cellars, the moisture being necessary to pre- 
vent the breaking of the tiny threads used. 





Eighteenth Century Brussels Lappet. 


seen in the illustration heading this article, Egyptian 
lace work, the earliest known, was crude in execution 
and might more properly be called cut or drawn-work. 


The example of Vinci- 
ola’s work shows a pattern 
which like almost all of his 
designs, is based on geomet- 
rical principles and while 
beautiful and interesting 
possesses a stiff character 
which was completely lost in 
the laces of the master de- 
signers of later times. The 
workers who accepted Vin- 
ciola as their master had in 
their work little beauty and 
interest, but a great deal of 
his stiff quality and possibly 
for this very reason the lace 
industry in France which 
Catherine de Medici, a lover 
of fine laces, tried to estab- 
lish was unsuccessful. 

Another of our illustra- 
tions which has a particular 
interest is the bit of early 
Valenciennes which is in the 
South Kensington Museum 
collection. Lace of this 
character is said to have been 
worked in damp dark cel- 
lars, a moist atmosphere be- 
ing necessary to prevent the 
breaking of the tiny threads 
with which this type of lace 
was made. It is also said that 
among the lace-workers of 
Valenciennes few were able 
to work after the age of 
thirty as they became crip- 
pled by rheumatism from the 
damp atmosphere and many 
went blind through overtax- 
ing their eyesight in manipu- 
lating the tiny threads. At 
one time lace of this type was nicknamed the “Eternal 
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Valenciennes” because of its durability. Its consider- 
able value was stable enough to cause many to invest 
their savings in it, just as today many invest their sav- 
ings in diamonds and other precious stones. 





THE TWO TYPES OF WALL PAPER 
DEALERS 

sang speaking, there are two types of wall 

paper retailers. The one supplies the customer 
with the type of paper she thinks she wants, while the 
other sells the customer the type of paper he knows 
she wants if she is to be pleased with wall paper as a 
wall covering. 

Despite the educational programs carried on by 
all sorts of organizations and publications to_ improve 
the decorative taste of the buying public, there are still 
innumerable women whose judgment is faulty in the 
purchasing of their decorative accessories. In instances 
where the homes of such women are decorated in a pe- 
riod style, they know enough to ask the retailer for a 
paper suitable to go with their period furnishings but 
when their homes are furnished with odd pieces, as a 
great many homes are, this type of consumer is apt to 
consult her personal taste in color and design in selecting 
wall paper without regard to its harmonizing with the 
rest of the furnishings of her home. And when such 
a consumer is permitted to exercise her taste, trouble 
begins. 

After the paper, which looked so well in the store, 
is purchased, hung on the walls and seen in conjunc- 
tion with the furniture with which it does not har- 
monize, immediately dissatisfaction results, and this 
dissatisfaction, human nature being what it is, is 
blamed not to the woman’s own judgment but to wall 
paper in general, and one or two experiences of its 
character will drive even the most optimistic consumer 
back to mutual painted walls. 

The second type of retailer, mentioned above, in 
dealing with this sort of customer, diplomatically per- 
suades her against the paper which he knows will not 
satisfy. He will by hook or by crook, discover what 
the furnishings of her room are, what the colors of her 
draperies are, what type and color of floor covering is 
on her floor. He will then, using a superior knowledge, 
force on her a paper which will harmonize with these 
furnishings and the result will be a satisfied customer 
and a friend to wall paper. 

One retailer, whom we interviewed recently, de- 
scribed to us his method of procedure. A customer 
entering his store and desiring to see some of the new 
papers, is met immediately with the natural question as 
to what kind of room—living room, dining room, bed- 
room—she desires the paper for. This question an- 
swered, the retailer does not ask directly what wood 
her furniture is but makes a statement such as “And 
I suppose, Madam, your furniture in this room is ma- 
hogany.” If the furniture is mahogany, the woman 


will admit it, if it is not, she will reply in some such 
fashion as, “No, it is mostly oak or walnut or maple.” 
“And,” continues the retailer, “you have plain hangings 
at your windows?” Again answering, either affirming 
or denying, the retailer’s question, the woman will in- 
variably give the required information. Another ques- 
tion of a like character will bring out the coloring of 
the floor coverings, and then the retailer, having ac- 
quired the necessary knowledge, shows the customer 
such papers as he knows will harmonize with the type 
of furnishings she has described. 

“Yes, sometimes we do have women who are secre- 
tive,” continued the retailer, “from whom no amount 
of questions can elicit any satisfactory information, and 
to such I make it a point to show only neutral papers— 
such papers as will not be unpleasant with any style of 
furniture or decoration. I can’t afford to sell them the 
more definite papers because I know that no matter 
how well they like them in the store there is a chance 
that when they get them on the walls, they will hate 
them and in consequence blame me for letting them 
buy them.” 

A retailer, such as this, is an asset to the wall 
paper trade: He uses his intelligence and his knowl- 
edge to create a ‘liking in the customer’s mind for wall 
paper and it is a safe bet that any woman and her fam- 
ily, will never afterward look at her walls and regret 
that she has had them covered with wall paper rather 
than had them painted. 





STYLE TREND IN FALL FABRICS 


by THE new fabric lines brought out by the American 


manufacturers, the general trend is toward repro- 
ductions of period designs in both the weaves and the 
prints. In the market at the present time there are a 
profusion of excellent reproductions of old damasks, 
old brocades, and old embroideries, practically all of 
them so well done that they possess the atmosphere of 
authenticity. 

Among the brocades there are many in the Direc- 
toire period and many copies of brocades of the time 
of Louis XV and XVI. Spanish patterns are also 
well represented, especially those which reflect strong- 
ly the influence of the Italian Renaissance. 

Among the printed fabrics are a number done in 
the historic Téile de Jouy manner printed in one color. 
These, in their patterns, reflect the activities of mod- 
ern life as the historic Toiles reflected the life of the 
times in which they were manufactured. 





THE STORY OF DECORATIVE FABRICS 
I’ AN early issue of THE UPHOLSTERER & INTERIOR 
DeEcorATOR we will begin publication of a series 
of articles covering the story of Decorative Fabrics, 
written by John W. Stephenson who wrote the Story 
of Cretonnes. These articles will treat exhaustively 


of a subject full of interest and of romance. 
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WITH THE:BU TERS AND SELLE aS 


4 Swore—A postal card received September 8th, 
from J. L. Swope, who has been for the last two 
months taking a vacation trip on the continent, an- 
nounces that he has reached Paris on the home stretch. 
While in Paris he ran across Samuel M. Ward of the 
Syndicate Trading Co., and James Chalmers of the 
Adam, Meldrum & Anderson Co., Buffalo, and the trio 
agreed that notwithstanding the very definite attrac- 
tiveness of Continental cities the United States was 
the best place in which to live. 

Meyers—Harry Meyers sailed Thursday, August 
12th, on the Majestic for a five weeks’ trip to England, 
France and Belgium. 

Max—Abe Max, who has been confined to his 
home for some weeks on account of illness, is again in 
good health and resuming his activities with the 
Pharaoh Drapery Co., Inc. 

Battey—Leon C. Bailey, known to the upholstery 
trade through his various buying connections which in- 
clude Kennington’s, Jackson, Miss., D. H. Holmes Co., 
New Orleans, Bry-Block Mercantile Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., Lansburgh & Bro., Inc., Washington, and 
Stoehr & Fister, Scranton, has joined the Select Fur- 
niture Corp of Scranton as manager of the entire 
store. The stock includes all branches of the business 
from furniture, floor coverings and draperies to wall 
paper and paint. Mr. Bailey entered upon his new 
position last month. 

Laicuo—Jacob H. Laich was on August 5th guest 
at the Manufacturers’ Club, Philadelphia, at a dinner 
given him by his employers and associates at Oehrle 
Bros. Co., to commemorate the anniversary of his 
starting to work for this firm forty years ago. After 
the dinner he was presented with a sealskin wallet 
filled with a substantial gift stamped in gold with his 
name and the words, “Forty Years of Service.” The 
presentation was made by W. T. Windle who has been 
with Oehrle Bros. for sixteen years. 

Present at the dinner were William R. Oehrle, 
Albert Oehrle, Frank Oehrle, Al Oehrle and Earl and 
Russel Swalm. 

GruNwaLpD—A. Grunwald has been appointed 
Chicago representative for the Malden Novelty Co., 
Boston. His quarters will be at 1620 Olin St. 


Cotomso—Leopold Colombo, manufacturer and 
importer of carved furniture frames and fine furniture 
recently returned from a trip to the leading European 
markets. 

Brooxs—John B. Brooks of Brooks Bros. Co., 
Philadelphia, returned from a six weeks’ trip abroad 
on September Ist. Mr. Brooks visited England and 
France. 

JouNson—Harold S. Johnson, with the National 
Fabric & Finishing Co., returned in August from a trip 
to the Pacific Coast and left again before the end of 
the month for the same territory. Mr. Johnson is re- 
organizing the firm’s selling organization in that terri- 
tory and expects to remain on the coast until June. As 
a consequence, he has closed his home in Rutherford, 
N. J., and his wife and daughter accompanied him to 
the coast to remain there during the period of his stay. 

Lron—S. L. Leon, well known upholstery buyer 
for L. M. Blumstein & Co., figured in the news of 
New York’s daily happenings through his timely res- 
cue of a mother and eight months’ old child at Inter- 
state Park on Saturday, August 28th. 

The woman and her child were thrown into the 
water while attempting to board the steamboat. Mr. 
Leon who was on the pier descended to the water’s 
edge and grasped the woman’s dress as she rose to the 
surface; lifted the child and then drew the woman over 
to a nearby rowboat where she was pulled out of the 
water. 

Sincer—Adolph Singer of Gimbel Bros. is being 
congratulated on his return to work after an unfortu- 
nate vacation accident. On his way to the place where he 
planned to spend his vacation, the automobile in which 
he was riding collided with another, inflicting painful 
injuries to Mr. Singer which incapacitated him for a 
couple of weeks. 

SmitH—Hubert R. Smith for the last three years 
with J. H. Newman Co., and prior to that with Craftex 
Mills, Inc., the Bromley Mfg. Co., and Berbecker & 
Rowland Mfg. Co., joined the sales force of Clarence 
Whitman & Co. on September Ist. Mr. Smith is cov- 
ering the Metropolitan territory, particularly represent- 
ing the firm’s developments in the damask and drapery 
fabric field. ; 
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Grocan—William H. Grogan, for a number of 
years with Elms & Sellon and principally connected 
with the styling of their line, joined the forces of the 
Gobelin Textile Co. on August 15th and will under- 
take important work in connection with their business. 
Prior to going to Elms & Sellon, Mr. Grogan had a 
wide retail experience and in recent years has made 
many trips abroad in the interests of his work as a 
styler. 

THompson—Ruland Thompson, formerly with I. 
Ginzkey-Maffersdorf, Inc., has become affiliated with 
the carpet and rug firm of Bollentin & Thompson. 

RicHarpsoN—Charles B. Richardson resigned as 
buyer of Hutzler Bros., Baltimore, on September Ist 
to become drapery buyer for Halle Bros., Cleveland. 

McManus—Kenneth McManus is now covering 
the small towns of Wisconsin, Michigan and Ohio for 
Mills & Gibb. This is the territory formerly covered 
by George H. Hertell, lately deceased. 


OBITUARY 


EpwarD DANIELS FAULKNER 
| ees DANIELS FAULKNER died in his seventy- 
third year of age at his Summer home in Wood- 
stock, Vermont, on August 28th. 

Deceased was president of the upholstery house of 
Johnson & Faulkner, established by George Johnson 
in 1828. He became a partner in 1874. In 1923 the 
firm was incorporated and some of the stock was dis- 
tributed among old and trusted employees. 

The funeral obsequies were held on August 3lst 
in the Brick Presbyterian Church and were largely at- 
tended by the trade. 

The deceased is survived by his wife, Marianne 
Gaillard Faulkner. 

(An appreciation of Mr. Faulkner’s work will be 
found on page 91 of this issue.) 





GerorcE H. HERTELL 

Ox SEPTEMBER 2nd, George H. Hertell, of New 

York, salesman covering the small towns of Wis- 
consin, Michigan and Ohio for Mills & Gibb, was seri- 
ously injured in a railway accident on the Detroit 
Interurban cars. Mr. Hertell was taken to the Mon- 
roe Hospital, Monroe, Michigan, and died on the fol- 
lowing morning. 

He is survived by his widow. 


Mrs. Susan Louise LITTLE 

(a LITTLE, manager of the basement drapery 

department for Jordan-Marsh Co., of Boston, is 
receiving the sympathy of the trade on the sudden 
death of his wife, Susan Louise Little, who was strick- 
en down while picking berries on the shores of Lake 
Assawompsett, Middleboro, Mass., on August 28th. 

Mrs. Little was 65 years old. She was born in 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


ROOM FOR IMPROVEMENT IN SELLING 
FIELD 
1 SOME this may seem a new thought in salesman- 
ship but it is not. It is merely a recognition of a 
condition that has always obtained, though perhaps it 
has not always been appreciated. 

In some lines of business, for instance in the paint 
business, both retail and wholesale salesmen are given 
a very thorough schooling in the characteristics and 
properties of the things they sell. In some instances 
the travelling salesman is a practical demonstrator, a 
window dresser, an advertising writer, or a sales spe- 
cialist who literally helps the customer to plan his local 
sales efforts. 

In other lines where the travelling salesman has 
not been given this type of schooling the live man un- 
consciously develops into a gatherer of helpful sales 
wrinkles, noted by him in one place and passed on to 
his customers in others. 

In the retail field there is room for a great deal 
of improvement, both in the conduct of the retail sales- 
man and in the intelligence displayed in explaining the 
values of the materials offered for sale. The “I should 
worry” attitude and the “take it or leave it” spirit are 
all too prevalent in the average store. 

It isn’t the matter of courtesy alone that is lack- 
ing—it is painful in most cases to note the lack of 
knowledge concerning the goods handled. The most 
ordinary questions having to do with quality of mate- 
rial, suitability of pattern and the associations of 
colors, are almost a foreign language so far as a help- 
ful answer is concerned. Here and there one meets 
an intelligent attempt to guide the customer in making 
a satisfactory selection; questions pertaining to the 
suitability of the material for the purpose in mind are 
met with replies that indicate both a real knowledge of 
the material and a study of its application. But such 
sales service should be the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. . 

Every man who sells merchandise owes it to his 
customer, to be able to explain the character, quality 
and use of the merchandise sold. 

In ancient days when makers of ‘things sold their 
products direct to consumers without the assistance of 
a middleman,-it was not difficult for the buyer to thor- 
oughly acquaint himself with the qualities of the things 
he purchased. The man who sold knew his wares 
and while there may not then have been such fine 
points of difference as exist today, the armorer knew 
his steel—the weaver, his cloth—and the apothecary, 
his herbs and tinctures. 

Today, the seller is frequently very far removed 
from the manufacturer; products pass through many 
hands between producer and distributor but the obli- 
gation to impart knowledge still rests with the indi- 
vidual, who finally places the product in the hands of 
the ultimate consumer. 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY SHOWROOM 

‘To THE visiting buyer, one of the most interesting ex- 

hibits in New York is the display of the Beaux Arts 
Shade Co., a name that is a misnomer, for it is more 
than a shade company, having developed within the last 
few years into a veritable exposition of the beautiful in 
lighting fixtures, imported and domestic furniture, 
draperies, articles of virtue—all in a most charming 
environment, unique and distinctive. 

These showrooms are an education. 

They occupy the entire twelfth floor of their Fifth 
Avenue location, over 11,000 sq. ft., with another 
11,000 sq. ft. of work room on the thirteenth floor 
where they assemble their lamps of bronze or Chinese 
or French ceramics or Lalique glass. Here also in 
this workroom, they make the lamp-shades of their 
unusual creations for the most exclusive trade and 
cushions, pillows, table mats, runners, curtains and 
wall panels. In this department, they give a special 
workroom service to the out-of-town buyer in the 
make-up of curtains and draperies. 

There are five showrooms. One in the French 
spirit is decorated appropriately and the things dis- 
played here belong in the atmosphere—exquisite cu- 
shions, bric-a-brac, rare ormolu furniture, the newest 
thought in the French art, and clever examples of fer- 
ronier craft from the Edgar Brandt forge. In the 
Oriental room, things appropriate to that period are 
shown, so in the Old English room, the Spanish foyer 
and other rooms.. 

There are no pictures on the walls, only hangings, 
exquisite brocades framed in galloon and the deft 
touch in the showing of a piece gives added value and 
the psychology should be studied by the visiting deco- 
rator. 

It is only another demonstration of the cleverness 
of the woman in decoration because the entire layout, 
well carried out by the contractor, was devised by Mrs. 
Buxbaum. 

There is no such showroom in this country or any 
other country. 
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PROCTOR CO.’S NEW QUARTERS 

THE NEW quarters of the Proctor Co., Inc., at 569 

Fifth Avenue are exceedingly attractive. As one 
enters the premises from the elevator, there is a large 
foyer with panelled walls, arched and panelled ceiling, 
luxurious rugs and antique furniture. The atmosphere 
is that of a high class decorative studio, although the 
furnishings might well represent a room in a fine home. 

Passing through this, one enters the showrooms 
which are on the Fifth Avenue front. Here sample 
cases and display racks together with individual pieces 
of fine furniture and wall panels, continue the studio 
effect but with commercial convenience. 

Since the firm has turned their efforts exclusively 
to wholesale trade, it was but natural a re-organization 
of their methods of display should be necessary. This, 
their removal to a new uptown location, has made 
easy of accomplishment and in addition to the many 
fine fabrics produced by their own factory their show- 
rooms contain a remarkable collection of imported fab- 
rics which ably supplement their own productions. 





MAAG AND LINCOLN CO. COMBINE 
AN ANNOUNCEMENT of interest to the trade is that 

sent out by Edward Maag, trimming manufacturer, 
in which is given the details of the merging of the ma- 
chinery and stock of Edward Maag, Inc., with that of 
James Astarita and Theodore Cannavaro who con- 
ducted a trimming business at 36 E. 20th Street, under 
the name of Lincoln Trimming Co. Both of these 
gentlemen will become officers of the Edward Maag 
Corporation at 46 West 23rd Street. Mr. Cannavaro 
will call on the trade and Mr. Astarita will assist Mr. 
Maag in designing and manufacturing the firm’s trim- 
mings and fabrics. 

The Edward Maag Corp., do no jobbing but 
manufacture, under the personal supervision of Mr. 
Maag, everything sold by them. 





KARPEN ADVERTISING EXHIBIT 
AN EXTRAORDINARY exhibit prepared by S. Karpen & 
Bros., for advertising purposes, was shown at the 
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exhibit rooms of the firm at New York and Chicago 
during the recent market display. 

The pieces the illustrations of which appear here- 
with are extraordinary because of their size. There is 
a giant chair 75” high with a lamp to match 9/4” high, 
accompanied by midget pieces of the same type. The 
small chair is only 1934” high and the lamp 44”. The 
girl in the giant chair is of normal stature. 

The exhibit is to be used as a travelling display to 
feature the artfibre material of which the pieces are 
composed. 


CATALOG OF IRON DRAPERY FIXTURES 
A PRoFuseELy illustrated folder on ornamental dra- 
pery display fixtures in both cast and wrought iron, 
has just been issued by Lussky, White & Coolidge, 
Inc., to supplement their catalogue of upholstery and 
drapery hardware. 

This folder shows a number of rods, brackets, 
center and end ornaments in the two types of iron, 
some in polychrome finished with novelty cuttings in 
colored glass. Tiebacks in these metals are also illus- 
trated. 

From this folder, the buyer will be able to make 
direct purchases, the net list price being given on each 
item. 


NEW CHINTZES AT CHAMBORDS 

HAMBORD, INc., New York, announce that they have 
just added an unique collection of glazed chintzes 
to their line. They are also showing a wide range of 
hand blocked linens in both modern colors and designs 
by Paul Poiret and also reproductions of rare old pat- 
terns. Among other outstanding numbers in the line 
are pure silk taffeta which is guaranteed sunfast and 
not to crack, striped taffeta, silk gauze, 
casement cloth and Chambord Dam- 
ask Moderne. New importations are 

being received continually. 





OEHRLE BROS. N. Y. OFFICE 
Asout October Ist, the New York 

office of Oehrle Brothers Co., 
manufacturers of upholstery and dra- 
pery trimmings, will be located at 330 
Fifth Avenue, on the 14th floor, Room 
1404. The New York office, which 
for a number of years has been at 4i 
Union square in charge of-M. Ham- 
burger, will be entirely refitted in its 
new quarters and with the advantage 
of having four windows on the Fifth 
Avenue side, will present attractive 
advantages of display. 





Giant and pigmy furniture by Karpen Bros. 
See text above. 


POWDRELL & ALEXANDER ENLARGE 
"THE corPoraTION of Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., has 
purchased the three cotton mills owned by the Atta- 
waugan Co., at East Killingly, Connecticut. These 
mills contain 55,000 spindles and 1,008 looms and, 
operated in conjunction with the firm’s mills at Dan- 
ielson, Connecticut, will give them a cloth production 
of over a million yards weekly. 
Adjoining the mills recently purchased a part of 
the property acquired are 110 homes for the employes. 





NEEDLEPOINT TAPESTRIES ON VIEW 
A. Perenyi, direct importer of hand-made needle- 
point tapestries, announces for Fall a very exten- 
sive showing of more than usual interest. Having 
been in business for thirty years, manufacturing for a 
great many years in their own two factories in Hun- 
gary, they are equipped to furnish beautiful work from 
their own or customers’ designs; also the repair and 
restoration of old tapestries, as well as hand-embroid- 
ery. 
NEW CURTAIN PLANT 
THE Hollywood Curtain Co., 1013 Mission road, Los 
Angeles, is a new manufacturing concern in the ruf- 
fled curtain industry. The firm is under the control 
of C. F. Waldman who is also connected with. the 
Ornamental Decorative Supply Co., and the Comfort 
Supply Co. ’ 
The firm will be represented in the Western 
Coast territory by L. J. Fahien. 





‘THE NEW quarters of the Belmar Co., at 303 Fourth 

Avenue, New York, not only doubles their space, 

but gives them much better lighting facilities for dis- 
see 
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playing their line to the trade. They have also added 
four salesmen to their staff covering New England, 
Middle West and Western territories, 





Tue Colonial Furniture Co., of Grand Rapids, Michi- 

gan, has issued a supplement to their catalog No. 16. 
In this supplement is shown their complete line of the 
new, popular wood top rail frames. 





‘THE NEw showrooms of the Wornock Mills are now 

located at 5 West 29th Street, nearer the center of 
the wholesale rug mart of New York, where they 
have greatly increased facilities for displaying their 
rugs and carpets. 





‘T'HE New York Art Screen Co., have opened up a fac- 
tory and showroom at 242 East 37th Street, New 

York, where they are manufacturing decorative 

screens for the trade. 

THE LATEsT catalogue issued by the Palloney Art Co., 
Inc., New York, is now ready for distribution to the 

trade. It contains all the new numbers of mirrors, 

cornices and pictures frames made by this concern. 





Proctor Co., Inc., have opened a Boston office at 420 
Boylston St., with George C. Macdonald in charge. 





ESTABLISHES SPANISH ROOM 
SPANISH room fully decorated has been built by 
The Somma Shops in their showrooms at 383 

Madison Avenue, in order to show their Spanish pro- 
ductions in the proper environment. 

In this room besides goods of their own manufac- 
ture are to be found many antiques in furniture and 
fabrics as well as other objects of art recently added 
to their collection. 





SOME NEW FABRICS ON THE MARKET 

I bs THE Wilkes & Hoffman department of the Nation- 

al Fabrics & Finishing Co., several new grades of 
printed fabrics have been added to their lines. 

These new fabrics contain many new, original 
ideas and patterns and are known as Pomander prints, 
Sebastian Repp, and Bengal cloth. Another new fea- 
ture is their line of Palette prints which are printed to 
produce an effect like hand block work. They are in 
striking designs and colors. 
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Advertisements under this heading, Five cents a word. Minimum 





charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 


FOR SALE—Excellently equipped workroom for manufac- 

turing curtains, and general interior decorations. Large 
clientele, with orders on hand. Owner leaving for Cali- 
fornia. Worth investigating. Address “C. G. S.,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
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HOTEL ATTENTION—Woman decorator of wide experi- 

ence having been connected with several leading New York 
decorators, wishes to become associated with hotels and apart- 
ment houses as purchasing agent; selecting color schemes in 
fabrics for upholstery, curtains, etc. on percentage basis— 
past records as to ability. Address “Purchasing Agent,” care 
The Upholsterer. 


SELLING ASSISTANT wanted in drapery department of a 

high class retail dry goods store in a growing New Eng- 
land city. One with workroom as well as selling experi- 
ence. Pleasant environment and good hours. Give complete 
record, education, references and salary in letter. Address 
“New England City,” care The Upholsterer. 


PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE GAINED by many years’ as- 

sociation with some of the best firms, a clean sales record 
in residence and contract work, as well as executive and buy- 
ing ability, are assets which a decorator wishes to sell to a 
firm in need of such a man. Address “Profession,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


WANTED—INTERIOR DECORATOR. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for right man in Middle Western city of hundred 
thousand. Must have 100% estimating ability. Write, stat- 
ing experience and salary expected to “100%,” care The Up- 
oisterer. 


OPPORTUNITY in wholesale showrooms for young man 
experienced in serving decorative trade. Must be familiar 

with fine fabrics. Preferably with New York acquaintance. 

Address “Exclusive Showroom,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN, 25, married, desires opportunity. Hard worker, 
result producer, inside or outside position. Address “Drapery 
Fabrics,” care The Upholsterer. 


TRAINED WOMAN DECORATOR, wide experience here 

and abroad, desires position as assistant wi established 
decorator in New York. Capable of working out complete 
decorative plans. Address “Complete Decorative,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


POSITION OPEN for an experienced Oriental rug sales- 

man. Only one capable of handling better class trade need 
apply. Correspondence confidential. _ Write Dauler-Close 
Furniture Co., attention of Mr. N. M. Wayne, 636 Smithfield 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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INTERIOR DECORATOR SALESMAN—Young man now 
open for position. Finest art school training and practical 
experience with good New York firms. Executive ability, 
good appearance, culture and personality. New York or_vi- 
cinity preferred. Address “Executive Ability,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED for line of medium-priced scarfs 
and curtains in New York State and New England. Side 
line ;. liberal commission. Address, with references, “Scarfs,” 
care. The Upholsterer. 
CURTAIN SALESMAN WANTED by one of the foremost 
curtain manufacturers. Must have a following. Exceptional 
opportunity for right man. Give full details. All applica- 
tions confidential. Address “Foremost,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED DRAPERY WORKROOM 

FOREMAN. Must be able to give estimates for work and 
carry job to completion. Apply by letter, giving former em- 
ployment and expected salary. H. S. Barney Co., Schenec- 
tady, New York. 


TWO YOUNG LIVE WIRE SALESMEN with several 
years experience in wholesale drapery and curtain business 
would like to act as mill selling agents for a few real good 
mill lines of draperies, curtains and trimmings for Kansas 
City and vicinity to call upon wholesale and department store 
trade. Want strictly commission basis. Address “Strictly 
Commission,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED who is now traveling Middle West 
to carry as side line high grade valances for store windows, 
high commission, excellent opportunity. Majestic Art Em- 
broidery, Inc., 3083 Plankinton Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
MAN DESIRES POSITION with interior decorating es- 
tablishment, New York City. Knowledge of draperies, car- 
pets, etc., some workroom experience. Willing to start small 
salary. Address “Ambitious,” care The Upholsterer. 
LARGE EASTERN UPHOLSTERY and drapery converter 
require wide awake resident men for Cleveland, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Seattle, Atlanta, Los Angeles, New 
Orleans. Exclusive lines, damasks, mohairs, cretonnes, tapes- 
tries. Only those with extensive experience among dry goods 
decorators and furniture manufacturers need apply. Full de- 
tails kept confidential. Address “Large Eastern,’ care The 
Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—We are open for a high class 
salesman to carry a strong line of imported cretonnes and 
drapery fabrics in the South and Southwest. Must be well 
known to the retail and jobbing trade. Commission basis. 
Address “Commission,” care The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY WORKROOM FOREMAN—Wanted, an experi- 
enced drapery and carpet workroom foreman. Must be 
capable of thoroughly systematizing the workroom. Perma- 
nent position, good salary. Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Bir- 
mingham, ‘Alabama. 
SALESMAN—DRAPERY and upholstery experience, seeks 
connection. Have traveled Central West. Would be inter- 
ested in Southern territory; references. Address “Central 
West,” care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATIVE SALESMAN, age 26, thorough- 
ly trained in contract furnishing is seeking position with bet- 
i eee: N. L. Van Note, 728 Clinton Ave., Albany, 


WANTED—A THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED UP- 
_ HOLSTERER and drapery cutter, one competent to do 
fine work in above lines and also slip covers, cushions and 
so forth. Must be competent to oversee and lay out work 
for a medium sized room in the largest department store in 
one of Florida’s largest and: fastest growing cities. A steady 
position for the right man and in an unsurpassed climate. 
Address “Florida,” care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR wants a position; fully capable of 
designing, estimating, cutting, accustomed to high grade 
work. Address “J. H.,” care The Upholsterer. 
WE REQUIRE the services of a high grade buyer and man- 
_ ager for our furniture and drapery departments. In answer- 
ing please state qualifications, salary expected and reference. 
Address “Penna,” care The Upholsterer. 
TO LEASE—Departments of furniture, floor coverings, dra- 
peries, in progressive Southern city of 75,000 population. 
Departments now in operation. Address “Southern City,” 
care The Upholsterer. ; 
STEADY, ENERGETIC YOUNG MAN, 26, and of ‘good 
habits, desires connection with drapery manufacturer to 
learn business complete. Have had five years’ experience 


cutting and upholstering. References given. Address “Ener- 
getic,” care The Upholsterer. 
EXPERIENCED SALESMAN desires single line of uphol- 


Stery and drapery fabrics for Middle West. Address “Single 
Line,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—SALESMAN for retail trade in large cities. 

Give experience, territory, characteristics. North American 
Lace Co., Eighth St. and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia. 
WANTED—HIGH CLASS AND EXPERIENCED 

SALESMEN with following to sell unusually attractive, 
popular priced and well known cretonnes direct from the 
manufacturer to the retail trade, upholstery jobbers and manu- 
facturers in West Virginia, Kentucky, Western Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota; Iowa, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Missouri. Territory may be divided into units. Straight 
commission. Must have non-conflicting lines. Address 
“Units,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—SALESMAN to - sell carpets. No beonienge 

about carpets necessary but must know the decorative trade 
or wholesale furniture trade. A man now or formerly with 
an upholstery house preferred. For a hustler who can show 
results there is an excellent future with a prospect of an in- 
terest in the business. Address “Carpets,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 


SALESMAN WANTED for New York State, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio to carry an extensive line of imported cretonnes 
and drapery fabrics in.connection with other non-conflicting 
line. Address “N. Y. & Pa.,” care The Upholsterer. 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS of drapery fabrics have 
opening for energetic young man (25-40 years) acquainted 
with the decorating trade in New York. State in first let- 
ter all details as to past experience, age, etc. Address “Open- 
ing,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WITH wide acquaintance among the drapery 
trade in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Oklahoma and 
Texas, would like to hear from manufacturer or converter 
desiring representation in this territory. Best of references. 
Address “Midwest,” care The Upholsterer. 


EXPERIENCED FACTORY MANAGER wishes to secure 
position. Familiar in all the branches of making novelty 
curtains. Address “A. B. C.,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—Calling on upholstered furniture 
manufacturers, to sell upholstery fabrics as a side line. 
Address “R. S. T.,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMAN for high grade line of ruffled and 
novelty curtains in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Virginia, or part of above. Commission basis. No ebjec- 


tion to other non-conflicting lines. Address “Curtains,” care 
The Upholsterer. 


SALESMEN selling representative rug or upholstery lines 

have an excellent opportunity to increase their earnings by 
carrying one of the leading and most widely known lines of 
imported novelty rugs. Give your experience, qualifications 
and references in detail. All information will be held confi- 
dential. Address “Novelty Rugs,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN, 26, covering department stores and small re- 

tailers, decorators and upholsterers metropolitan district, 
New Jersey and New England, wishes a stronger line of dra- 
pery fabrics. Address “Good Record,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—NEW YORK AND CHICAGO REPRESEN- 

TATION—We have enlarged our output of fancy sofa pil- 
lows and are desirous of forming a connection with reliable 
parties on commission basis. New England Pillow Co., 91 
Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 


SALESMAN WANTED—One who is well known to the 
trade in Chicago and the Middle West to carry a strong 
line of imported cretonnes and drapery fabrics on a commis- 
sion basis. No objection. to other non-conflicting line. Ad- 
dress “Cretonnes,” care The Upholsterer. 
LACE CURTAIN MILL wants a salesman with large fol- 
lowing. Position carries with it the unusual opportunity to 
become one of the principals of a very successful company. 
Mail full particulars. Address “Unusual,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 
ASSISTANT BUYER desires change. Have excellent rec- 
ord. Understands upholstery market. Would consider sell- 
ing on road; honest hard worker. Best references. Address 
“Hard Worker,” care The Upholsterer. 
DECORATIVE SALESMAN AND SUPERINTENDENT 
of drapery and upholstery workrooms open for position. 
Interested only in replies from firms requiring highest type of 
man. Address “Well Qualified,” care The- Upholsterer. 





EXPERIENCED MAN to take charge of drapery 
department in one of the‘largest furniture stores in 
the East. Only one of proven ability will be con- 
sidered. Please state filly in first letter details 
concerning age, former connections, qualifications, 
etc. Address Stoehr & Fister, Scranton, Penna. 














